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Grinding Grain Feed Profitable. 





In most live stock sections the grinding 
of grain is considered profitable, particu- 
larly by those who have tried it. Where 
cattle and hogs are fed on a large scale, 
the feeders frequently claim that it will not 
pay them to go to the expense of grinding. 
We have made careful inquiry among lead- 
ing farmers throughout the U S, who have 
been grinding their feed from five to 25 
years. It is their unanimous verdict that 
grinding pays. Occasionally one man does 
not grind grain to be fed to calves, claim- 
ing that in his experience they do better on 
whole grain. On the other hand, however, 
a great many of the feeders not only grind 
their grain, but are greatly pleased with 
the machine which grinds the fodder as 
well. This ground fodder mixed with ground 
grain is one of the very best feeds for fin- 
ishing cattle and sheep. 

It is quite important that the smaller and 
harder grains such as rye, barley, Kafir 
corn and the like be run through the mill. 
Otherwise a large proportion will remain 
undigested. This is particularly true when 
fed to hogs. If fed to cattle which are fol- 
lowed by hogs, the waste is. not so great, 
but considerable animal energy is lost in 
trying to make use of these hard particles. 
This can all be saved by grinding. More 
progressive farmers have had splendid re- 
sults in grinding sheaf oats. Of course, the 
sheaves are first run through a feed cutter, 
then mixed with corn or some other grain 
and run through the feed mill. The re- 
sulting mixture is excellent for horses and 
is very digestible. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the 
economy of the different motive forces used 
in running the feed mill. In places where 
wind power can be depended upon, this is 
undoubtedly the cheapest. The disadvan- 
tage comes in that there may be a number 
of days in succession when there is not suf- 
ficient wind to run the mill. If, however, 
the feeder has considerable storageroom and 
can have several days’ supply ahead, this 
objection is not serious. In a few favored 
localities water power is obtainable, and 
during all except the very coldest months 
can ‘be utilized with profit. Horse power, 
however, seems to be commonly used and 
undoubtedly will remain the stand-by for 
many years. Steam is utilized where en- 
gines are had for other purposes, such as 
threshers, running separators and the like. 
We give below briefly the experience of a 
number of prominent feeders all over the 
country: 

I do not believe that any farmer can af- 
ford to be without a feed mill, as it saves 
about one-third of the grain. This is es- 
pecially true of cattle, and I am satisfied 
that it also pays to grind corn for horses. 
I feed my milch cows % pk of corn and cob 
meal, I think it adds greatly to the ground 
corn to use it with about one-third oats. 
The best way to prepare this is to crush the 
ear corn rather coarse, then to put in about 
one-third by bulk of oats, mix thoroughly 
and run through the feed mill again. This 
is also an excellent feed for horses. Mixed 
with milk or any kind of swill, it is first- 
class for young pigs or calves. The amount 
of ground feed in summer or winter will 
depend altogether’ upon the individuality of 
the animal, and the amount of forage and 
pasture available. The feeder must use his 
own judgment.—[P. M. Bradley, Ohio. 

I do my own feed grinding, using steam 
power. I mix equal parts of oats and corn, 
ground together, then add one-third by 
weight of bran. This makes an excellent 
feed for dairy cattle. In addition I feed cut 
corn fodder previously steamed. I find this 
excellent as a winter ration and less ex- 
pensive than hay. During the summer when 
the cows are on pasture, I give them a lit- 
tle bran. When feeding steers, I use a 
greater proportion of corn, as I also do for 
calves. For horses I increase the propor- 
tion of bran. When oats are cheap as the 
present season, I feed horses nothing but 
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oats. They stand driving better and look 
better than when given other kinds of feed. 
[A. F. Kimmel, Pennsylvania, 

My feeding of ground corn has been con- 
fined to hogs and beef cattle. I have also 
found this practice very profitable, especial- 
ly during a siege of cholera, as hogs can be 
induced to eat more grain when it is ground. 
To cattle intended for the butcher, I feed 
30 to 33 Ibs per head when the animals 
weigh from 1000 to 1200 lbs. This of course 
is when they are on full feed. Before buy- 
ing a feed mill, I tried shelled corn for cat- 
tle, but this occasionally gave them the 
scours, and I concluded that I could save 
the price of a feed mill in fattening three 
loads of cattle, especially if there are no 
hogs to follow the steers and the corn must 
be fed in the ear.—[J. A. Cunningham, II- 
linois. 

My experience with ground feed convinces 
me that for horses, sheep and cattle, its 
use results in much quicker fattening than 
when unground. For hogs I prefer to soak 
corn, oats and barley and feed it whole. 
For calves I feed corn and oats, half and 
half. This is a good muscle and bone-form- 
ing ration. I also feed this to my yearlings. 
For fattening cattle, the ration is almost 
entirely corn, although I use some oats pro- 
vided they are cheap enough. I think the 
feed grinder should be kept under a shed 
so that the meal will not be blown away 
when grinding is being done. For the same 
reason, stock given ground feed should be 
kept in a stable or under a shed.—[{Fred 
Rang, Iowa. 

I give my milch cows and horses ground 
feed. The cows receive equal parts corn 
and cob meal and ground oats. The horses 
get equal parts oats and corn. I find that 
running my fodder through a cutter, then 
feeding in connection with the ground corn, 
gives excellent results, saving about one- 
third. I give my hogs about four quarts 
of oats and corn and cob meal twice a day 
with a bushel basket full of cut fodder. I 
do not feed hay in winter to either cows or 
horses.—[John Castella, Indiana. 

I have been feeding ground grain for eight 
years and am much pleased with it. It is 
especially valuable for calves and for fin- 
ishing beef cattle when 14 to 18 months 
old. I have never made a compara- 
tive test with corn meal and ear corn, but 
I have always been able to get better re- 
sults with ground feed than my neighbors, 
who use ear corn. My cattle are usually 
around the top of the market and several 
times I have received the top price. Ground 
feed gives them a finish which cannot be 
secured in any other way. This fall I am 
going to grind rye for hogs and use it in- 
stead of ship stuff. I believe grinding has 
always paid me, and I would not try to 
farm without a feed mill.—[Max Lyons, 
Missouri. 


Best Sire for Carriage Horses. 


A special prize was given by W. C. Whit- 
ney at the recent N Y horse show for stal- 
lions suitable for getting carriage horses. 
The conditions called for horses over three 
years old and not under 15.2 hands, all to 
be registered, Hackneys barred, although 
why this breed was ruled out has. never 
been stated. There were eight competitors, 
the prize winners being all trotters. The 
first prize winner was known as Burling- 
ham, an eight-year-old bay stallion, 15.2% 
hands, owned by Frank Gould. He had a 
short tail and was a high stepper. He was 
registered under the name of Illinois H. 
30047, has a record of. 2.28, but his name 
was changed and tail docked when he went 
into the show business. 

Burlingham or Illinois H. was sired by 
Gebhardt, by Kentucky Prince, dam Lang- 
try, by Messenger Duroc. The dam of Bur- 
lingham was Salacine, by St Clair, dam 
Belle B., by Strathmore. St Clair was by 
Administrator, and his dam was a descend- 
ant of the Morgan stallion Vermont Black 
Hawk. In addition to winning this prize, 
Burlingham won in the high-stepping class, 








to harness, single, double and tandem, 
Which shows him to be of the desired type 
of heavy Harness horse. Second to Bur- 
lingham was King Lancelot, by Mambrino 
King, dam Mercedes, by Chimes. 


Sidehill Ice House—I have built an ice 
cellar or house out of a part of the stone 
cieared from a field. The house is on the 
north side of a knoll; three sides of the 
building are stone, and are 10 ft high. The 
ncrth side is on a level and boarded up. 
The ice house is 24x28 ft and the loft will 
have lots of room for storage, and will be 
convenient for that purpose.—[J. F. Par. 
menter, Middlesex Co, Mass. 


December Milk should be cooled, but it 
is seldom necessary to use an aerator. A 
good plan is to strain the milk and put the 
can in the horse tank. After it is well 
cooled, remove where it will not freeze. 
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Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 
The Lowest In Price, 
Easiest Worked, 

Most Rapid and Durable 
in Use. Send for circulars. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 

AG’L TOOL CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








When grind grain with this Ideal 
Mil y 


Feed you secure absolutely all the 
power of the team attached to it. There 
are no gears. Gears always and in every 
instance create friction and friction use- 
lessly absorbs power. ideals are made in 
three convenient sizes to fit any require- 
ment of the farmer or feeder, Simple, 
strong and efficient. Crush and grind ear 
corn and all grains, either single or mixed, 
Don’t buy a miil until you send for our 
large illustrated catalogue. Mailed free, 


STOVER MFG. CO,.510 River St., Freeport, Ills, 


35 0.BU A, DAY. pm 


















ear corn and all other grain fine or coarse, 
Has shake feed, burrs open ani let nailsor § 
hard substance through. Furnished with. 
er without ear corn crusher and 
elevators. Made in 3 sizes for 2 to 15h. p. 
Can be run => poner wind mill, a 
guaran greater than any m 
CAPACITY made, because crusher and grinder run on sep- 
arate s :alts, relieving aye ‘ at dnd 
t don’t do more and better grinding and 
SHIPPED ON TRIAL. isn’tthe most complete mill and the biggest 
—— you ever saw, return it at our expense, 60 kinds of 
Grinders for all k'nds of work. 
ALSO Horse Powers, tread and sweep, Gasoline Engines, Wind 
BLO Mills, Tanks, Pumps, Feed Cookers, Scales of all kinds, Send 
for Free latest and implement catalogue ever printed, 
Marvin Smith Co., N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ils. 
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because it does the best work. 
Before buying a feed mill send 






for circulars and note our 
guarantee on the Improved 


BOSS 
FEED MILL. 


It grinds all kinds of grain, wet 
, coarse or fine, with greater ease than any 
er mill made. No friction, extremely light draft. 


Woodcock Feed Mill Co., Box 10, Chillicothe, Ohio. } 


















E MILES recuor meal, 


ey OF anything you have to grind. Before 
< purchasing a mil! for any pur- 
pose write us for descriptive cat- 
alog. We can give valuable points 
on earthing you wish to mill. 
Full line of Flour Mill Ma- 
chinery, French Burr and At- 
trition Mills, Corn Shellers, etc. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., Box 16, Muncy, Pa. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Southdown-Dorset Cross for Early Lambs. 


H, STANFORD MARTIN, NEW YORK, 





I have been most successful in crossing 
a Southdown ram on Dorset ewes. These 
ewes are remarkably prolific, frequently 
yielding twins and triplets at a birth and 
with good feeding would produce two crops 
a year. In their native place, the county 
of Dorset, England, they have been used 
exclusively in the spring lamb business for 
the last 50 years. The lamb when born 
should be placed near the head of the 
mother, who as a rule will perform her 
natural duty. When the ewe has done 
what is necessary by the lamb and has 
somewhat recovered from the fatigue and 
exhaustion of labor, she should be sparing- 
ly fed at first, with a mixture of good 
clover hay, chaff, bran and _ crushed oats, 
increasing the quantity after two days to 
as much as she will eat up clean, always 
remembering that the more food you can 
induce the ewe to eat the better she will 
be able to suckle her young. 

A reasonable quantity of roots or ensi- 
lage can be given with safety after the 
lambs gain strength, say at a week old. 
Roots will not hurt them in such quanti- 
ties as they are then likely to nibble at. 
Some pulverized linseed cake mixed with 
crushed oats and a little coarse bran placed 
in covered troughs, arranged so that the 
lambs can get to it, but not the ewes, will 
keep them in thriving condition. Give each 
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lamb about 4 oz per day. All roots fed to 
sheep or lambs will be best if withered 
slightly by exposure to the sun and air. 
These will do much to prevent scouring. 
This treatment may continue until two 
weeks before slaughtering, then let the 
grain ration consist of wheat and bran in 
equal quantities by measure. If the weath- 
er is at all favorable the lambs should 
always be allowed to run out in the fields 
with their mothers and are healthier when 
so treated than when coddled in sheds. In 
any case they must be kept clean and never 
run on land that has been fouled by being 
heavily sheep fed. 

If shipped dressed to market, make full 
inquiries as to the exact way that that 
market requires its carcasses dressed, as 
customs vary in different markets, as also 
do the city ordinances regulating the trade. 
Before shipping an interview with your 
nearest express agent will save you possi- 
bly much after’ trouble. The carcasses 
should be well cooled. Packing is_ best 
done by simply sewing on tightly a cover- 
ing of cheap cotton cloth or if preferred 
something stronger. 

To command success in this business you 
must strictly adhere to the following rules: 
Breed from good stock only. Kill any 
weaklings when 2 days old if forming part 
of twins or triplets. Give unremitting care 
to the lambs, especially during the first 
weeks of their life. All changes of food 
must be made gradually. Breed your early 
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lambs from old ewes. Being their last crop 
of lambs, it pays to feed both as much arti- 
ficial food as possible. Breed the Dorset 
Horn and Southdown cross. Remember the 
lamb must be fat and early to bring the 
price that pays. 





A New Jersey Fruit Grower—There are a 
number of extensive fruit growers located 
near Hammonton, N J. One is William Cow- 
ell, who makes a specialty of raspberries. 
He sold 2800 qts last season. His favorite 
variety is the Miller, which is extensively 
grown in this section, but seems to be little 
known further north. It is early, ripens well 
and keeps ripening gradually for some 
weeks, thus prolonging the season. It has 
been tried somewhat in Ct, where there was 
considerable trouble from winterkill, but 
here it appears sufficiently hardy. Mr Cow- 
ell sets 5x2% ft, cultivates entirely by 
horse power, with chemicals, cuts back old 
canes every spring about one-third and re. 
moves the old canes after cutting. , 





Brood Mares During” Winter—Many 
large breeders find it economical to cut 
hay and stack it in pastures-and allow 
brood mares to run to it during fall and 
winter. It furnishes shelter as well as 
food, but of course a stable should be pro- 
vided for the worst weather. Keep in good 
condition and feed a moderate amount of 
grain, always including a little oats and 
bran. 
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THE NEW BEET SUGAR FACTORY AT LYONS, N Y, NOW IN OPERATION 


Our photographic view of the splendid factory of the Empir 
west has no monopoly on this important money crop. The new 
campaign, and during the opening weeks everything has r 
Nov, 8000 tons beets had been worked, producing considerably more than 1,000,000 lbs sug 
a quarter of the crop.. The beets averaged something over 13 per cent sugar, W 
plant is arranged similarly to most of the beet sugar factories now in opera 


e State Sugar Co at Lyons, N Y, shows conclusively that the 
beet sugar factory at Lyons is now in the midst of its first 
un in an exceptionally satisfactory manner. Up to the third week in 
ar, and constituting probably more than 
ith a purity of 83 per cent. In general, , this 
tion in this country; machinery of the most mod- 


ern type, some of it imported from Germany. The large iron ‘“‘beet wheel,” which earries the beets from the channels connect- 


ing the sheds and the factory, sends one continuous stream o 
of the house, where the final boiling is done, are kept in constant use. 
are being emptied and refilled daily with second and third products, w 


f fresh beets into the washer, while the two vacuum pans at the end 
The 10 large crystallizers, with a capacity of 30 tons each, 
hich are changed into refined sugar. Treasurer Seymour 


Scott writes American Agriculturist that Nov 15 farmers were paid $40,000 in cool cash for beets delivered in Oct. Next week 


we will print an interesting view of interior of the Lyons factory. 
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Benefits of Country Telephones. 


J. W. SMITH, HARDIN CO, KY. 


Our large county has about 600 tele- 
phones, 400 being outside of the towns, 
About five years ago three or four of our 
enterprising farmers found that they could 
buy telephone boxes for about $15 and put 
up a line between their houses at a cost 
of about $15 per mile of line. This included 
posts, wire and all work. 

Others seeing the benefits and pleasure 
derived from them kept putting up mile 
after mile and box after box, nearly all 
pointing to the county seat, stopping in 
different stores, until now we have 15 lines 
running to town and two more are under 
way. After a line was completed the build- 
ers would get together and elect a presi- 
dent, whose business it is to see that the 
lines are kept in good working order. Some 
of our lines have as many as 20 boxes on 
one line and we help each other to “get 
through,” as we call it. Every box on each 
line has a different call, designated as 
shorts and longs. 

Many who were not on trunk lines se- 
cured cross lines. So that our county is 
crossed and recrossed by lines similar to a 
large spider web. Then other’ counties 
around built lines connecting on the outside 
sc now any important event that transpires 
in this or adjoining counties is known all 
over the whole section in a few minutes. 

Then an enterprising citizen of the county 
seat, seeing the need of an exchange, put 
up a good one and we then ran all the lines 


Corn Fodder for Horses. 


W. S. MILLER, MASSACHUSETTS. 





I wish farmers knew the value and worth 
of corn fodder for the horse. I have proved 
from experience that three tons of good 
corn fodder are worth as much as two tons 
of the best timothy hay for both driving 
and team horses. Give the same quantity 
of grain. This will make the 16th consec- 
utive winter that I have fed this forage, 
commencing Nov 1 and feed to April 1. I 
get the brightest and greenest fodder I can 
find after husking. 

Cut the corn as soon as it is glazed. Cut 
and stack into large stooks, not small ones. 
Then at husking time you will find the fod- 
der bright and green. Commence to feed 
your horses with this fodder and without 
any hay, and they will come out in the 
spring fat and sleek. If you feed your work 
horses 8 gts of grain with hay, give them 8 
ats of grain with all the good corn fodder 
they wish. 





Essentials in an Ice House—These in- 
clude good non-conducting walls, perfect 
drainage with air tight foundation and 
good ventilation at the top. The ice must 
be solid, closely packed, with sufficient pro- 
tection between the ice and walls to prevent 
easy passage of heat. Ice must be stored in 
cold, dry weather. It is a safe plan to con- 
struct the ice house somewhat larger than 
will probably be needed, as there will be 
considerable waste and the extra room is 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM. 


Practice of Agriculture. 


How and Why and When to Plow -lIl. 





HOW PLOWING MAY CORRECT TEXTURE AND 
IMPROVE TILTH—CONCLUDING ARTICLE ON THB 
SUBJECT BY PROF F. H. KING, 


If a soil has gotten out of tilth, has be- 
come cloddy or has been partly puddled, 
there is a shape of mold board, a stage 
of soi] moisture, and a depth of furrow 
slice which will help to restore the tilth 
best and quickest. When such a soil is 
the least amount too dry to puddle, the 
plow will shear it into the thinnest slices; 
if still drier the layers will be thicker and 
will form closer granules. When much 
too dry no shearing can take place at all 
and the furrow slice is simply broken into 
coarse lumps. 

if you bend but a few leaves of the book 
at a time there is but little slipping, but 
the thicker the pile of leaves the greater 
is the sliding and the greater is the ten- 
dency to shear. So it is in plowing; the 
deep furrow pulverizes better and puddles 
worse than the thin slice or shallow fur- 
row. Again, if you bend the leaves gently 
there is little shearing, but if abruptly 
the sliding is great. So if you plow with 
the low mold board of Fig 1 you disturb 
the tilth least, puddle the soil least and 
leave the texture coarsest; but if the steep 
mold board of Fig 2 is used there is the 
greatest danger of puddling, if the soil is 





FIG 1—PLOW WITH LOW MOLD BOARD, 


to it. The merchants seeing the necessity 
of having connection with their country 
customers had a box put in for them so 
that every merchant, doctor, lawyer or 
business man can talk through the ex- 
change direct to his customers in any part 
of the county, 

The exchange in town is owned by one 
man, but the lines in the county are all 
owned by the people who built them, and 
each line pays about $1 per month for the 
benefit of the exchange. Understand this 
is not a long distance telephone and we have 
no giant corporation to dictate prices. 
Every person who has no box pays 10c per 
message to any part of the county and this 
about keeps the line in repair. We used 
posts of white oak or chestnut, which is 
plentiful in this county, putting them about 
200 ft apart, 3 ft in ground. 

After you have had a telephone in your 
house a short while no amount of persua- 
sion would induce you to take it out. I 
have known instances where the whole cost 
to a farmer has been paid back in one day 
in ordering repairs for broken machinery. 
And last but not least, it saves so much 
time in such things as going for a doctor, 
having things sent by mails or train and 
talking to your neighbors, and to jum up 
the whole thing, it brings the whole com- 
munity closer together. 





Keeping Vegetables Fresh—A good 
method of keeping roots, potatoes and veg- 
etables fresh is to cover the small lots 
wanted for daily use w‘th sand. Put them 
in a box or basket and pour sand over 
them. Sweet potatoes especially can be 
kept in a cool place in this way.—[B. 


convenient to hold a supply for two years. 
Even if a large ice house is rather hastily 
constructed it will keep the ice well enough 
to supply a_ sufficient quantity, while a 
small house must be well built or the waste 
will be a serious matter. The larger quan- 
tity the less care is required proportion- 
ately in packing to prevent melting. The 
walls may be double and packed tightly be- 
tween with dry sawdust or gound bark, or 
single walls may be used and a space of 
1 foot or so between the walls filled with 
sawdust. In any case there must be a thick’ 
layer of some non-conducting material be- 
tween the ice and the air. 





To Brace a Corner Post—The wrong way 
to keep the strain on acorner post of a wire 
fence from pulling it out of the ground is 
to load it with a quarter ton of rocks. A 
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BRACE FOR CORNER POST. 






neater and more successful method is_ to 
run a cable of wire from the top of the post 
to a stone anchored in the ground 6 or 8 ft 
from its base, in a line with the fence. That 
will call for two at each corner.—[J. L. I. 


FIG 2—PLOW WITH HIGH MOLD BOARD. 


too wet, and the greatest opportunity to 

pulverize the soil and improve the tilth if 

the moisture is right. To understand why 

then is to teach both how and when. 

KIND AND CONDITION OF SOIL AND SHAPE OF 
PLOW. 


It must be clear from the mechanical ac- 
tion of the plow that its form should be 
adapted to the soil. If the soil has a ten- 
dency to be too open and porous and is 
naturally coarse grained, like the sandy 
soils, it should be plowed with a steep mold 
board, a little over wet, and as deep as 
other conditions will permit, so as to break 
down the granulation and secure the closer 
texture. 

If the soil is generally too close in tex- 
ture, is heavy and soggy, it needs the less 
steep mold. board, used when the soil is a 
little dry, so as to shear into thicker layers 
and form granules of larger size. If plow- 
ing must be done when the soil is a little 
too wet, use the less steep mold board and 
plow as shallow as other conditions will al- 
low. If a soil has become a little too dry 
and is not pulverizing fine enough, use the 
steeper mold board and plow deep, for 
this will split it into thinner layers, make 
the soil finer and the tilth better. 


KIND OF SOIL, SHAPE OF MOLD BOARD, DRAFT 
OF PLOW. 


Since the steepest mold board bends the 
furrow slice most and pulverizes most, it 
is clear that the work done is greatest, 
and hence that the draft will be most. 
Since deep plowing pulverizes more than 
shallow plowing, the work done is more 
than in proportion to the depth. Since 
clay soils have more and larger granules 








which must be sheared in two in plowing 
than sandy soils do, the labor of plowing 
must be greater. 

Since the granules of the soil are not 
as strong when the soil is mcist as when 
dry, it plows much easier when in good con- 
dition. But if the soil has become too dry 
and yet must be plowed, it should be 
plowed deeper, rather than shallower. This 
is necessary to pulverize better, to get 
more moist soil on the surface for the 
immediate seed bed, and to quicker mois- 
ten and bring into condition the layer 
which has become too dry. 

EFFECT OF FALL PLOWING. 

It must be evident from the principles 
underlying the art of plowing that set 
rules can only occasionally, and in the 
most general way, meet the case in hand. 
It may be safely said that on the majority 
of soils where there is a general deficiency 
of moisture for best yields plowing in the 
fall may be done to great profit and ad- 
vantage, because, first, it saves moisture 
already in the soil, making it available in 
the spring; second, if the plowing is early 
it increases the available plant food for 
the next crop by increasing the rate of 
nitrification and the rate of solution of 
other salts; third, there is less danger of 
puddling the soil in the spring by the early 
plowing; fourth, one or more crops of 
weeds can usually be destroyed. 

Where spring rains are not excessive, and 
especially when the fall has been dry, late 
plowing may be practiced even for corn, 
especially on soils naturally mellow. The 
disk harrow is so perfect a tool for stirring 
the soil in the spring that it has removed 
many objections to fall plowing; indeed it 
has made other plowing for small grains 
unnecessary in many cases where these are 
to follow corn or potatoes. 

Where a soil is in poor tilth and is hard 
and lumpy, deep plowing late in the fall, 
leaving the surface rough and open so that 
moisture may be absorbed and thaw and 
freeze in the clods, will greatly improve its 
texture. Sod ground may usually be plowed 
to advantage in the fall even in compara- 
tively wet climates, and this should usual- 
ly be done so as to lay the sod close and 
flat, plowing deep enough to have soil to 
develop the seed bed in. If the furrow is 
set on edge, or the depth is shallow, much 
of the stubble and roots will work to the 
surface and be less available in forming 
humus and nitrates. Manure may often be 
plowed under in the fall to advantage, es- 
pecially if it is coarse and if it is on sod 
ground. 

The chief danger from fall plowing and 
from early spring plowing comes from the 
tendency of very heavy and long-continued 
rains to break down the soil granules, and 
in effect to puddle the soil. When the solu- 
ble salts are washed out of the surface foot 
of soil into the second and third feet, the 
absence of the salts allows the granules to 
fall apart from the opposite reason that 
adding soluble salts to a soil tends to floc- 
culate it, forming granules of the finest and 


worst element. 
a 


Reclaiming Swamp and Pasture Land. 


E, M. SMITH, MASSACHUSETTS, 





Nine years ago when I took the manage- 
ment of Deerfoot farm there was a large 
tract of run-out pasture land, covered with 


brush and stones. I began cutting out 
the top stones and carting them off, 
then plowing and following the plow 


with men with picks and bars, digging out 
the stones in the bottom of the furrows 
and throwing them back. Later they were 
carted off. As I had time after doing the 
regular farm work, I kept on and have re- 
claimed 20 acres of this kind of land, using 
most of the stones in building farm roads. 
After the stones are off the land is har- 
rowed and all roots and niggerheads carted 
off. It is then sowed to hungarian grass, 
rye or peas and oats, according to the time 
of year we get to it. 

After the crop is off plow again and ma- 
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nure and harrow it in and seed to grass in 
Aug or Sept. We have had great success 
cutting good crops of hay. The land is 
heavy loam, underlaid with clay, and not a 
soil adapted to hoed crops. Some parts of 
this 20 acres needed draining, so we dug 
ditches, about 3 or 4 ft wide and 3 ft deep, 
and filled them with stones, first putting in 
the large stones and finishing the top with 
quite small ones and covering them with 
swamp grass or turf to keep out the dirt 
till the covering was settled. These drains 
serve not oniy to drain the land, but to get 
rid of the stones. 

I have also reclaimed 20 acres of swamp 
land, some of it a muck swamp 10 ft or 
more deep, so soft a team could not get 
on it except in the winter. What grass 
grew on it had to be carried off with forks 
or poles. First I ditched, leaving open 
ditches on part of it and stone ditches on 
the rest. I then tried plowing where the 
team could go without getting mired, but 
found I could not do it, as no plow coulter 
could cut the bogs, the plow tearing up 
great flakes 4 to 6 ft square. I then set men 
and teams to carting sand or gravel from 
a bank close by, getting on from 120 to 140 
loads a day, according to distance, and 
covering from 6 to 18 in deep, or enough 
to cover all turf and bunches of water 
grass, and leveling it all in good shape. 

The muck swamp was treated in the same 
way, only it was done in the winter when 
the top was frozen hard enough to hold up 
the teams. Now we can drive anywhere 
with a team with a load of hay or manure. 
After the sand was on we carted on ma- 
nure, wheeled it in and sowed to grass, and 
are now cutting fine crops of hay. Part of 
this swamp I have had turned over this 
fall and it plows as well as any land. We 
have 12 or 14 men on the farm, who care for 
and milk the cows and do the regular 
farm work. The farm men and teams have 
done all this work, with the exception of 
about $300 paid out to Italians for ditching. 





Land Speculators and lumbermen oper- 
ating on a colossal scale threaten to de- 


nude practically the whole of the most 
beautiful scenic portions of the White 
mountains. This means the partial de- 


struction cf the summer resort business in 
that section, which would entail a loss of 
over $5,000,000 annually to the state of N H. 
Already the waterpower of the lower Mer- 
rimac river has been affected by defor- 
esting operations around its head waters 
and consummation of the plans of the 
lumbermen must seriously affect the man- 
ufacturing interests, not only of N H, but 
of Mass. A White Mountain forestry assn 
is being organized to save the forests as 
far as possible and fight the speculators. 
Keen interest in the matter has been awak- 
ened all over New England, and the east- 
ern edition of American Agriculturist has 
taken up the fight in the interest of the 
state, inaugurating a plan to save the 
forests. 


Fertilizer for Orchard—E. O. T., Me: A 
good orchard fertilizer for bearing apple 
trees may *be made of 50 Ibs nitrate of soda, 
100 muriate of potash and 250 lbs fine ground 
bone. This quantity is sufficient for an acre, 





Exposed Manure, according to the Ca- 
nadian exper farm’s test, loses about one- 
sixth of its phosphoric acid and more than 
one-third of its phosphate. 





Crude Acid Phosphates gave excellent 
results with barley, corn and oats in some 
Maine experiments. 


Artificial Light in Forcing Vegetables 
—The importance of artificial light in forc- 
ing practice has been established for some 
time and within the last few years the 
economic side has received much attention 
from Profs Bailey, Rane and Corbett. The 


appearance of calcium carbide as a com- 
mercial commodity has given a new and 
comparatively cheap source of light. 
chemical 


The 


and physical properties of the 
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acetylene gas resulting from the calcium 
carbide, differing much from those of the 
other lights in use thus far, has led to 
the investigation of this new light at the 
Cornell exper sta. It is claimed that the 
spectrum is the same as of the sun.—[C. 
E. Hunn, Tompkins Co, N Y. 





Food of Blackbirds—In Bulletin 13 issued 
by the dept of agri, Asst Biologist F, A. 
Beal presents the results of his investiga- 
tion relative to the food of blackbirds and 
other birds of that class like bobolinks, 
meadow larks, orioles, grackles and cow- 
birds. The habits of these birds are simi- 
lar. A map is given showing their distribu- 
tion. All of them are more or less destruc- 
tive to grain. Prof Beal rates them as fol- 
lows as grain eating birds, basing his class- 
ification on the examination of their stom- 
achs: Bobolink, redwing, cowbird, rusty 
blackbird, yellow-headed and crow black- 
bird. His investigation, however, leads him 
to believe that in spite of tae fact that 
considerable grain is destroyed by them, 
they consume an immense quantity of seed 
of harmful weeds and devour great num- 
bers of noxious insects. In some of the 
Miss valley states these birds are too abun- 
dant for the interest of grain growers, and 
especial harm is done in the southern part 
of this region among rice fields. While he 
does not advise radical measures for their 
extermination, he thinks something should 
be done to hold them in check. 


POTASH 


To produce the best re- 
sults in fruit, vegetable or 
grain, the fertilizer used 
must contain enough Potash, 


For particulars see our pamphlets. 
We send them /ree. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


FOR RELIABLE FERTILIZERS 


—: WRITE :— 


The TUSCARORA FERTILIZER co., 
ROSSFARM, - UNIATA CO., PA. 
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Controlling the San Jose Scale. 


The San Jose scale has become a perma- 
nent factor in fruit growing in the opinion 
of the U S dept of agri. Ina recent bulletin 
c. L. Marlatt, first asst entomologist, says 
the extinction of the scale is out of ques- 
tion, as it has become so widely dissemi- 
nated. Extermination is possible only 
where the scale is detected at the very out- 
set on new or recently planted nursery 
stock, or, at least, before any considerable 
chance of spread has been afforded. 

The experience of Cal has demonstrated 
that this scale insect can be controlled, and 
the more recent experience in the _ east 
points indubitably to the same conclusion. 
By proper repressive and remedial treat- 
ment, an orchard can be protected from se- 
rious injury and kept in a good paying con- 
dition so far as influenced by the San Jose 
seale. One of the most effective and oldest 
remedies for the control of the San Jose 
scale is the lime, sulphur -and salt wash. 
There is nothing betterjin Cal and similar 
climates, but in the east the frequent rains 
and moister atmosphere render this wash 
ineffective. 

Whale oil or fish oil soap, preferably made 
with potash lye, is dissolved in water by 
boiling at the rate of 2 lbs soap to 1 gal wa- 
ter. If applied hot and on a comparatively 
warm day in winter, it can be easily put 
on trees with an ordinary spray pump. 
Trees should be thoroughly coated with this 
soap wash. Pear and apple trees may be 
sprayed at any time during the winter, but 
peach and plum trees should be sprayed in 
spring. If done in midwinter or earlier, the 
soap seems to destroy the fruit buds. The 
success of the soap treatment is largely in- 
fluenced by the quality of the soap used. 
Many brands are on the market, mostly 
made with soda lye. A potash soap should 
be insisted on and one that does not con- 
tain more than 30 per cent water. The soda 
soap washes are apt to be gelatinous when 
cold and difficult or impossible to spray ex- 
cept when kept at a very high temperature. 


- 
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Needs of the Fruit Industry. 


GEORGE T. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





Our domestic markets are so fully sup- 
plied with the best of foreign and tropical 
fruits of every kind that travelers and con- 
sumers of American fruits are more critical 
in their demands. American fruits are not 
properly represented in our domestic mar- 
kets. There is no attempt made to give 
consumrs information as to different points 
in quality of the different varieties of the 
same kinds of fruits. The great bulk of 
our frit is sold on the same old plan of 40 
years ago, which would bankrupt any other 
trade or industry that carried on business 
in the same manner. Cereals and other 
foods are placed before consumers with a 
full description of their preparation, uses, 
value, etc, and their consumption has in- 
creased manyfold as a result. 

This principle could be applied to the 
green, evaporated and canned fruit trade 
with great advantage. In shipping the 
choicest apples, like the Esopus Spitzen- 
burg, for illustration, the grower or packer 
can paste on each package a printed de- 
scription of the variety as follows: ‘This 
variety, the Spitzenburg, represents one of 
the best of all apples. Is rich in flavor, 
crisp and juicy, very fine for stewing, none 
better for baking or for pies and dump- 
lings, while for dessert it ranks among the 
best. The free use of fruit aids digestion 
and promotes health.” 

It is claimed by many fruit growers that 
they cannot afford to educate the public, 
but it is a well-understood fact in other 
kinds of business that the more information 
that can be given to consumers the greater 
has been the success realized. “While in 
many other branches of business large sums 
of money are expended in advertising, fruit 
growers, at least, have not yet sufficiently 
understood the value of printer’s ink. With 
this method of making known the different 
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qualities of fruits, and certain varieties of- 
fered to the special trade for which they 
are best adapted, a large increase in sales 
would follow, and many growers would find 
larger profits in growing the choicer kinds 
which are not always the heaviest bearers. 


The Splendid Carolina Holly. 


L. GREENLEE. 








The holly sold in northern markets at 
Christmas has not nearly so many berries 
as the holly we know in tihe southern Alle- 
ghenies. Both are Ilex opaca, but our dif- 
ferent soils and temperatures must have a 
great influence upon the fruitage of the 
trees. Even the “Delaware XXX” does 
not, show half so many berries as the holly 
growing here, a spray of which is shown. 
Through mild winters when the birds are 
not hard pressed for other food, holly ber- 


ae 








ries often hang upon the trees until April 
and sometimes later, but during our occa- 
sional snow and sleet storms the trees are 
homes for hundreds of chattering robins, 
which soon devour the bright berries. The 
seed seems to germinate readily, for tiny 
seedlings are plentiful in the groves and 
woods and I have not found them at all 
difficult to transplant. 

In May when the trees are full of their 
inconspicuous greenish white flowers, the 
bees throng to them until each tree seems 
like a great beehive. The barren, pollen- 
bearing trees bloom quite as profusely as 
the berry-bearing ones, and usually form 
larger, more symmetrical trees, with larger, 
glossier, darker leaves. In western N C the 
Ilex opaca grows from 30 to 40 ft high and is 
usually brilliant with berries in winter. It 
is of a pretty conical shape, with smooth, 
light gray bark and very hard, close- 
grained white wood. Its natural habitat is 
under and among taller trees on sparsely 
wooded hillsides, 





SPRAY OF CAROLINA HOLLY 





Protecting Ginseng Seeds and Plants. 


JOHN FRASER, NEW YORK, 





Having finished setting roots and plant- 
ing seed, we procured leaves from the 
woods and covered the beds about 2 in 
deep. Then we inclosed each plot with a 
board fence, leaving a gateway for en- 
trances. The posts were of 2x4 in scant- 
ling, set 2 ft deep and 6% ft above ground. 
The fence was made tight at the bottom 
to keep out woodchucks and chickens, us- 
ing narrow boards above and leaving plen- 
ty of air spaces for free circulation of air, 
which is egsential for good growth of gin- 
seng. 

Posts were also set along the walks 6% 
ft above ground. At the top of thé posts 
were nailed 1x4 in boards to support shade. 
Some growers use lath nailed together in 
square sections, and others lay poles across 











% S. 


from fence to fence and cover with brush. 
We use sections 6. ft long and 3 ft wide 
made of strips 3 in wide and % in thick, 
and placed % in apart, If for covering 
young seedlings, better leave only % in 
space between the slats. 


Pruning Potatoes—D. A. T., Ill: Where 
potatoes grow very rank and tend wholly 
toward development of tops, beneficial re- 
sults can occasionally be secured by trim- 
ming off about one-third of the growth. 
This will check the development above 
ground and tend to force the setting of tu- 
bers. Of course this trimming or pruning 
must be done before the time for the po- 
tatoes to set. Thé growth of tomato vines 
can be checked by pinching off the ends of 
the main branches and removing som2 of 
the smaller ones when the plants are com- 
paratively young. Apple trees may be 
pruned at any time of the year, but prefer- 
ably in autumn or early spring, when the 
trees are dormant. 











A Superb New Gladiolus. 


Gladiolus hybrides princeps was produced 
in ’°95 by hybridizing G cruentus, a rare 
species from southern Africa, with pollen of 
G Childsii, a garden hybrid between a 
Gandavensis variety and G@ Saundersii, an- 
other African species resembling G cruentus 
in type. G cruentus was introduced to cul- 
tivation nearly 30 years ago, but did not 
lend itself to garden treatment, though 
naturally a vigorous species, and was soon 
lost from commercial stocks, though the 
name has been from time to time revived 
in European catalogs, and many inferior 
species have been sent out as substitutes 
for it. It bears large, widely-opened, blood- 
red flowers, the lower petals of which are 
marked with creamy-white and deep crim- 
son. Through the kindness of Herr Max 
Leichtlin, Baden Baden, Germany, a few 
corms of the true species, just collected in 
Africa, were secured by Dr W. Van Fleet, 
who made many pollenizations on the suc- 
ceeding blooms with other species and gar- 
den varieties of the gladiolus, but all 
proved commonplace on blooming’ except 
the one now named “princeps.’’ 

Princeps is by all odds the handsomest 
and most robust variety yet produced. It 
grows from 3% to 4 ft high under ordinary 
garden conditions, with very broad and 
handsome foliage, forming a grand setting 
for the brilliant amaryllis-like blooms 
which epen more widely than any other 
variety, a characteristic it receives from 
G cruentus, the mother species. The color is 
rich crimson, with intense shadings in the 
throat, and broad white blotches across 
the lower petals. The flowers range from 
five to six inches in diameter, and can be 
grown to nearly eight inches, under stim- 
ulating culture. The petals are very wide 
and much rounded, forming an almost cir- 
cular flower. From three to six of these 
immense and brilliant blooms are expanded 
at a time on each spike, which often pro- 
duces 16 to 18 flowers during its develop- 
ment. Princeps is a most striking variety 
and the rate of increase is such that in 
time it can be produced in large guantities 
for bedding purposes as well as for cut- 
ting and exhibition. The engraving on first 
cover page shows some small spikes cut 
late in the season, grown from _ spring- 
planted offsets, and scarcely gives a fair 
idea of fully-developed specimens. None of 
the stock is for sale as yet. 


Window Plants in December. 


W. Dz. P. 











Plants like animals have need of whole- 
some food and drink, and above all, of sun- 
light, and air of suitable temperature and 
moisture. Many plants are much more 
delicate and suffer more quickly for want 
of suitable conditions than animals. The 
windows of most dwelling houses are fair- 
ly good places for certain plants that are 
somewhat indifferent to unfavorable condi- 
tions. Among the best plants for such 
places are the common rubber tree, Ficus 
elastica, the Boston fern, Nephrolepis exal- 
tata Bostoniensis, also the various colored 
Chinese primrose, the Persian cyclamen, 
many of the begonias, the always favorite 
geranium and the graceful palms. The air 
in most of our dwellings in winter is much 
too dry for the healthy growth of plants. 
To relieve this condition it is a good plan 
to syringe the plants often during bright 
and sunny weather, using a common rub- 
ber bulb with fine sprinkler for thts pur- 
pose. 

Another difficulty in the house window 
is the prevalence of dust. We cannot wash 
the plants with copious and frequent show- 
ers of water as we do in the greenhouse, 
but we can invert them in a tub of water, 
if not too large, and the leaves of large 
palms can be sponged with soapy water. 
To keep insects off house plants is by no 
means so easy as in the greenhouse, where 
we can fumigate with tobacco or with hy- 
drocyanic acid gas, but a little care in 
brushing off scale insects from palms, or- 





anges, etc, with a tooth brush, and dust- 
ing the plants with dalmatian powder will 
usually be found satisfactory. When plants 
are infested with the green fly or aphis the 
best remedy is either to dip the inverted 
plant in a tub of soap suds, or to place the 
plants under an inverted barrel in a shed 
or out of doors, and fumigate them with to- 
bacco. This is done by chipping up com- 
mon plug tobacco, as for loading a pipe, 
drop a live coal upon a cupful of the 
chips and place it under the barrel with 
the plants. One fumigation is not always 
enough, but if repeated daily for two or 
three days it will prove effectual. 

Another important point in caring for 
house plants is sufficient and judicious wa- 
tering. Plants like palms and rubber trees, 
which are natives of the tropics, are often 
used for decoration of piazzas and door- 
steps in summer time, and are exposed to 
the fickle weather of our uncertain climate. 
They are often spoiled by a cold gale or 
chilly night before they are housed in fall. 
There is littie doubt but much of the 
complaint of rubber and palm trees losing 
their leaves is due to exposure to a chilly 
night or two, or to being imperfectly wa- 
tered in the hot, dry winds of summer. 
Palms are apt to suffer if exposed to a 
temperature below 55 degrees for any 
length of time. Rubbers are more hardy, 
but get sickly and yellow in weather below 
50 degrees. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Treating Pear Blight—F. J. W., Md: The 
only effective method of treating this dis- 
ease is to cut out and burn all affected 
branches. Cut off several inches below the 
diseased part and disinfect the knife or 
saw with kerosene or carbolic acid, before 
cutting another branch, so as to avoid all 
danger of spreading the disease. 











Apple Trees Dying—Inquirer, N Y: It is 
not probable that six-year-old apple trees 
which have been making a fine growth are 
dying from the use of defective roots by 
the nurserymen in propagating the trees. 
Apples and other orchard fruits are subject 
to various root troubles which are not well 
understood. In some cases they appear to 
be attacked by parasitic fungi. In other 
instances the trouble may be traced to win- 
ter injury. It is impossible to properly di- 
agnose the case from the information given. 
[S. A. Beach, Horticulturist, N Y Exper Sta. 





Plums Rotting—s. S., Washington Co, 
N Y: The cause of the rotting of your plums 
is, no doubt, the Brown rot, one of the most 
destructive fungous diseases of stone fruits 
and generally attacks not only the fruits 
but also the twigs, leaves and blossoms. It 
is now too late to apply remedies, with a 
view to help this season’s crop, but next 
year’s crop may be saved by picking off 
in early winter all dried plums hanging on 
the trees and burning them. Next spring, 
before the blossoms open, spray with sul- 
phate of iron or copper. When the flowers 
are falling, spray again with dilute bor- 
deaux mixture, and repeat the application 
twice later-at intervals of two weeks. 





Protecting Trees Against Rodents—c. 
B. L. Clinton, Co, N Y: We would 
not advise the painting of apple trees 
with coal tar, as even the use of tar paper 
proves often destructive to the bark of 
young trees. The number of preventives 
recommended against rabbits and mice is 
almost endless. So much is certain that 
the cleaner the ground around the trees is 
kept the less danger there will be from 
mice. To protect fruit trees from mice and 
rabbits various kinds of mashes have been 
recommended, the principal ingredients of 
which being lime, sulphur, carbolic acid, 
asphaltum, gas-tar, cement, etc. But as a 
mice repeller there is nothing better than to 
place a cylinder of sheet tin around the 


stem of the tree, pressing the tin into the | 
ground. Old tomato can may be used for | ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York, 
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the purpose. Smearing the trees with fresh 
beef or hog liver provides an effective pro- 
tection from rabbits; but nothing gives bet- 
ter security than a good protection made of 
laths, woven together with wire, and placed 
around the trunk of the tree. This protects 
against rabbits, mice, sheep and sunscald, 
and at the same time allows plenty of air 
around the tree. 





Apple Tree Borer—J. S. N., Bedford Co, 
Pa: Early in summer the beetle deposits its 
eggs on the tree trunks in or under the 
bark, within a few inches of the ground. 
A few days later -he egg hatches into a 
larva or grub, which gnaws its way into 
the inner bark or sap wood, where it con- 
tinues to feed throughout the season. The 
most effectual method to destroy them is 
to insert the end of wire into their burrows 
and crush them. Placing a mound of coal 
ashes around the base of the trunks in the 
spring and allowing it to remain until af- 
ter the season in which the veetles deposit 
their eggs, prevents them from reaching the 
soft bark. Another means of prevention is 
a strong solution of soft soap to which has 
been added a little crude carbolic acid. This 
should be applied about the first of June 
and twice later at intervals of three weeks. 





The Oil Nut—Subscriber, Ga: The speci- 
men sent is the fruit of a low-branching, 
deciduous native shrub, growing 3 to 10 ft 
high, with alternate leaves and small green- 
ish flowers in terminal spikes. It is Pyru- 
laria oleifera of Gray, and Hamiltonia 
oleifera of Muhlenberg. The fruit is in the 
form of a pear-shaped drupe, about an inch 
long, the small seed or nut with an oily 
kernel of strong acrid taste, of no value. 
This shrub is found on shady banks in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania and southward 
into Georgia. 

I find the onion market and crop report 
very correct. It alone is worth the cost 
of American Agricuiturist.—[A. A. Stark, 
Pennsylvania. 








~ Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause lit- 
tle if any disturbance during the whole pe- 
riod of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption be- 
fore manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 
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KRAUSERS’ LI LIQUID S EXTRACT © OF SM SMOKE, 
Made from hickory wood. Delicious flavor. 
Cleaner, cheaper. Nosmoke house needed. Send 
for circular. E, USER & BRO., Milton, Pa. 
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STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 
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Goth, 12mo., we By $1.50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
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572 i[8] 
Care of Weanling Colts. 


W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA, 





The care the colt receives the first win- 
ter of its life has much to do with its 
early maturity and perfect development. 
Now that good horses are again begin- 
ning to bring fairly remunerative prices it 
will pay the horse breeder to give the colts 
a little better chance than they have had 
the past six or eight years. 

When a colt has been taught to eat a 
good grain ration before training, it is no 
difficult matter to put him into winter 
quarters in good shape. The first impor- 
tant item in the care of colts through their 
first winter is to have a good, warm sta- 
ble. It is not objectionable to put sev- 
eral colts in one stable if they have plen- 
ty of room to move about and lie down at 
will. Stop all cracks if the barn siding 
is not tight. If there are any timid ones 
in the lot that will not assert their rights 
and crowd in for their rations, better stall 
them to themselves. Have good water 
within reach of colts all the while, and 
provide a small lot, on the east or south 
side of the barn, where the little fellows 
can take exercise and sun themselves 
when the weather is pleasant. 

The rations of the colt should be made 
up mostly of clover hay, oats, oilmeal and 
bran. A few horsemen can _ successfully 
feed considerable corn where there is a 
bluegrass pasture to turn the colts in when 
the weather will permit. But I would not 
advise a very liberal use of corn, unless 
the feeder has had considerable experi- 
ence. Never feed a colt timothy hay. If 
you have sheaf oats, cut up and mix with 
pran, making a damp chop in mild weath- 
er and dry mixture in cold. Sorghum is a 
good roughness for colts where it has been 
provided. Colts will soon learn to drink 
skimmilk or kitchen slops and I know of 
no more profitable way of disposing of 
same on the farm. 

As to the amount of food to be given, 
no fixed rule can be laid down. Give the 
colt all he will eat three times a day. Be 
careful and never allow food to accumu- 
late and sour in the trough. Do not al- 
low them to have water that you would 
not care to drink yourself. Always keep 
salt by them in a box, separate from 
the feed trough. Once a week give 
each colt a tablespoonful of sulphur in 
bran. This will keep them from worms 
and ward off lice. Examine colts care- 
fully once a week to see that they are free 
of vermin. When a colt gets lousy he will 
do no good until relieved of the pests. 

I would not waste any time grooming 
colts during the winter. They need to be 
kept well bedded with straw and if there 
is not a great deal of room in the stable 
it should be cleaned out every few days. 
Unless the stable is kept dry the colt is 
liable to get scratches, and this is a 
trouble quite difficult to get rid of in win- 
ter. Handle the colt often the first win- 
ter of his life. This is the time to gentle 
him down and teach him to lead. A colt 
not halter broken by the time he is a year 
old gets wild, and when handling becomes 
imperative he is as wild as a Texas pony. 
If when you go into the stable, you carry 
an apple, a lick of salt or something of 
the kind, the colts soon learn to welcome 
your coming. Fillies, as a rule, are more 
shy than the male colts and need more 
attention to put them on familiar terms 
with the feeder or handler. Never allow 
older horses to run with the colts. They 
crowd them through doorways, in stalls 
and corners and are likely to injure them 
some way or other. Older horses do not 
like to have colts feed with them and will 
kick and injure them. Even the mother 
ut a colt does not care to have him around 
after he has been weaned a few weeks. 

I would not confine the colts to the sta- 
ble until real winter weather sets in. Al- 
low them the range of a good pasture as 
long as possible. If there comes a cold, 
all-day’s rain give them protection and 
thus avoid all trouble that comes from 


































































FARM -STOCK 


catching cold. Colts foaled in the fall 
should run with the dam well through the 
winter. Do not wean until some grass is 
large enough to be nipped, if possible. 
They soon learn to eat grain with the 
mare and always come out in spring in fine 
condition. 


Believes in Ground Feed—I believe that 
any kind of grain is much better for feed 
when ground than when given whole. It is 
more completely digested and there is less 
liability of inflammation of the digestive 
tract. As a rule we feed oats whole to 
horses, but give ground feed to other farm 
animals. For dairy cows 4 qts per day of 
ground oats will not be too much, if the 
animal is matured. For younger cattle we 
feed smaller amounts in proportion to age. 
We grind barley and oats together and oc- 
casionally mix in a little wheat. Corn and 
cob meal we also find satisfactory. For fat- 
tening hogs we grind barley, meal and 
wheat together in equal parts. This is an 
excellent feed for hogs intended for the 
butcher.—[J. Snyder, New York. 





Summer and Winter Dairy Rations—My 
dairy herd consists of 12 Jersey cows. My 
summer ration for butter is pasture with 
corn and oats, 2 qts morning and evening. 
My winter ration is plenty of good hay, 
with corn, oats and middlings in equal 
parts. Corn fodder or oat chaff makes ex- 
cellent rough feed, if dampened with warm 
water. I do not keep my cows out of doors 
all day, as they become chilled and a 
shrinkage of milk will always result.—([Al- 
len J. Kostter, Pennsylvania. 





Trotters in Winter Quarters should be 
given about one-half the feed supplied dur- 
ing the training season. Carrots and bran 
mash occasionally, good, clean hay and oats 
twice a day are the most desirable feeds. 
Let the horses run out of doors every day 
and in any event, keep the animals from 
laying on fat, for this must all be worked 
off when the training season opens. 





Never Have Sheep Doors or Gates too 
narrow, or your most valuable breeding 
ewe may injure herself in squeezing 
through and you will lose your finest lambs. 





The Pig in America and Its Improvement--li, 





BETTER BONE NEEDED—HIGHER QUALITY OF 
PORK DEMANDED — GREATER VARIETY OF 
FEEDS IMPERATIVE—CONCLUDING CHAPTER ON 
THIS INTERESTING SUBJECT BY PROF C. 8. 
PLUMB OF INDIANA, 


The general framework of an animal, to 
have its best development, requires a hard, 
firm bone, to which strong ligaments and 
cartilages are applied. Too fine or too soft 
a bone, or too weak a ligament or carti- 
lage, means a more or less weak animal. 
Persons familiar with swine conditions in 
America to-day realize that our heavier, 
lardier type of pigs do not have thestrength 
of leg bone and cartilage that they should, 
This is evident from the very defective 
legs and feet so common. In its natural 
condition the pig should stand up well on its 
toes, with but a slight curve at the pastern 
joint. The pastern should be somewhat 
springy, but only slightly so. Yet such is 
not now generally the case. Go into any 
bunch of common breeds of pigs you may, 
and you will find but few that stand up well 
on their feet. In many cases the pasterns 
are so depressed that the dew claws on the 
back side of the leg are dropped clear down 
onto the ground, and the feet are badly 
broken down, as stockmen say. Not only 
is this a common fault with our highly im- 
proved breeds, but it is worse with some 
than others. The Chester-White is a breed 
of pigs with numerous excellent qualities, 
but it is very deficient in this respect. I 
have in my possession a letter from a man 
who has done more to improve and make 
famous the Chester-White than any other 
man living, in which he admits that this 
breed is worse on its feet than is any other. 
The writer for years has been breeding 
Chester-Whites, and has sought to secure 
breeding stock that was strong on the feet,. 
yet animals that stand up well have been 

[To Page 578.] 





FIRST PRIZE DORSET YEARLING RAM AT RECENT ROYAL SHOW 


The first prize for yearling Dorsets at the royal show at York, England, this year 
was taken by William R. Flower of Dorchester on Flowers No 64, shown in the 
accompanying illustration. He was a fine animal in many ways, being large for the 
breed, heavy boned, with a very heavy fleece. .This, of course, does not show in the 
picture, as in common with all other middle wool breeds, he had been sheared a few 
weeks before the show. He has an especially well-formed head and fine horns. 

_Competition among Dorsets this year was very light. 

















Making Darlington Butter. 





For a quarter of a century Darlington 
butter has been known in N Y and Phila 
markets as the very highest quality of but- 
ter to be found. Undoubtedly Alfred B. 
Darling brought butter making to the high- 
est notch and he prided himself upon the 
peculiar delicate nutty flavor which his but- 
ter had. He explained this by saying that 
in his butter the little globules were pre- 
served uninjured and were broken in the 
mouth, when they gave off this peculiar 
flavor, which is very volatile and is dissi- 
pated when the globules are broken in the 
process of manufacture. But he would tell 


you that this flavor need never be looked 
for in butter except from cows cleanly fed 
and cleanly housed, whose milk was 


handled at all stages with absolute clean- 
liness, the same scrupulous care being 
taken with the butter after it is made. 

At his farm in the Ramapo valley of N 
J, his Jersey cows, of which about 40 
were kept, had a fine hillside pasture with 
plenty of grass and white clover and pure 
spring water. The air of the stable was 
kept as pure as that of a dwelling house. 
The dairy was fresh and marked every- 
where by absolute cleanliness. It was this 
exquisite cleanliness combined with pure 
food and water and the most intelligent 
care of the cows and handling of the milk 
and cream that put the fine, delicate flavor 
in the butter. The finest butter making 
skill attended the work all the way. through, 





A Milk Cooling Tank. 


A. A, SOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS. 





I wish to build an ice box or cooling tank 
that will hold about 20 cans of milk, 8- 
quart size. I would like to have the cans 
in water separate from the ice. What kind 
of material is best?—[{R. D. Brayton. 

The most perfect arrangement it seems 
in your case would be to set your cans 4s 
fast as the milk is strained in any trough 
of running water, which would carry off a 
large amount of heat during the operation 
of milking. Very soon after this I would 
set the cans in a copper-lined tank contain- 
ing water and ice in sufficient quantity so 
that when the cans are all in, the water 
will be well up to the necks of the cans, The 
tank should be made of 2-in pine plank and 
lined with heavy copper plate. This is the 
only lining I know of that will stand the 
chemical action of the water. I have tried 
best zinc and galvanized iron and they are 
of no account for this purpose. Some small 
strips of hard wood, or, better, some pieces 
of cast-off copper pipe should be laid in 
the bottom of the tank for the cans to 
stand on so every portion would be exposed 
to a cold medium. A tank 6x 8 ft and 2 ft 
deep is small enough, and if it were a little 
larger it would do no harm. <A cover lined 
with felt on the under side would preserve 
a large amount of cold. A 2-in hole in the 
bottom at one end, with a long pine plug, 
will let the water off quickly, when the tank 
can be nicely cleaned ready for the next lot 
of milk. If it is desirable to separate the 
water from the ice, use a partition of cop- 
per lengthwise of the tank, leaving a space 
something like a foot wide into which the 
fine ice can be deposited. This partition 
would have to be strengthened with metal 
or bars of hard wood, as it would not be 
substantial enough to stand the pressure of 
water and ice. 

The most perfect cooling arrangement is 
a@ pool, so called, constructed of mason work 
and cement, where some perennial spring 
issues from a hillside. The spring enters at 
one side and the warmer surface overflow 
goes to waste on the opposite side. This 
basin must be fitted with an outlet in the 
bottom so everything can be scrubbed neat 
and clean as often as necessary. This of 
course must be neatly covered in and made 
convenient. I think the most satisfactory 
cold is gotten, when a tank is used, by put- 
ting the ice directly into the water. and so 





THE DAIRY 


. far as my own observation goes, the con- 


sumption of ice is but little if any greater. 





The Great Fat Stock Show held at Chi- 
cago this week has been a splendid suc- 
cess, animals with an estimated value of 
$2,000,000 attracting crowds of visitors. Some 
10,000 pedigreed cattle, horses, sheep and 
swine were exhibited, including the cream 
of the stock of breeders in the live stock 
sections of the U S and Can. The prizes to 
be distributed approximate $75,000 and com- 
petition has been. very keen in every de- 
partment. Demonstrations of feeding ani- 
mals were conducted by Prof Curtis of the 
Ia agri college. He is trying by tests to in- 
‘dicate the value of different feedstuffs 
used to make the best quality of edible 
meat. The butcher’s block played an im- 
portant part in the week’s exhibits, ani- 
mals being slaughtered every day to deter- 
mine the best results from the different 
methods used in the feed lots. Aside from 
the live stock exhibited, an interesting part 
of the show was the demonstration of pack- 
ing house methods and appliances. 


Good Milk Ration—My herd of cows con- 
tains 23 milkers, mostly Dutch Belted and 
Holstein. In summer we keep them on pas- 
ture. If the grazing is not first-class we 
give about 4 qts of wheat middlings per 
day. In winter our main dependence is 
gluten feed and wheat shorts, half and 
half, 8 qts daily per cow. Ensilage is fed 
liberally and any other roughness available. 
In my estimation, good corn fodder is the 
best roughness and gluten feed and wheat 
shorts the best grain feed. Our milk is 
shipped to the New York market. I think 
the F S M P A helped me in getting better 
prices.—[Ira Personeus, Tioga Co, N Y. 





Starters were claimed to be “the para- 
mount issue” by H. E. Schuknecht in a pa- 
per before the recent Ia dairy conference. 
The homemade starter is all right when 
it is all right, and in summer one with good 
sense of smell and taste may pick out good 
homemade starters, but the average man is 
safer with the commercial starter, especial- 
ly in winter, the time when its use is most 
needed. He denounced the buttermilk 
starter outright, as it is not a true starter 
but a perpetuaition of whatever you have 
with the additional inoculation of wild bac- 
teria of no known effect except that the 
tendency is downward. 


. The Leicester Sheep Breeders’ Assn will 
hold its annual meeting at Guelph, Ont, Dec 
13. The pres is D. C. Graham of Cameron, 
Ill, and sec, A. J. Temple of same place. 


Take Dairy Cows off 
ows after the 





the mead- 
grass has been frozen. 





SHARPLES 
CREAAYe Tau oboe. 


THE SHARPLES CO, 
Chicago, Ill, 











The Best 
SKIMMER 


is the cheapest. No 
other hand separator 
skims so much — so 
well-so cheaply as the 
Reid Hand Separator. 
Test it yourself. 


Separator book mailed free. 
A. H. REID, 


80th and Market 
Philadelphia. 




















Stock H rand calf 
equally good. All dishorning appliances. 
Geo.Webster, Box 69,Christiana,Pa. 
Western trade supplied from Chicago. 


KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
the Cheapest. For description and sample address 
F. H. JACKSON & CO., Winchester, Ky. 








! Can Sell Your Farm 


or country property no matter where located. Send de- 
scription and selling pres. and learn my successful plan. 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 1215 Filbert St., Phila.,Pa. 








FOR SALE ic: ipiteraarss 


exchange. Address BOX 45, Ulster Park, N. Y. 


CATTLE BREEDING 


By WM. WARFIELD. This work is by common consent 
the most valuable and pre-eminently practical trestise on 
cattle breeding ever published in America, being the act- 
ual experience and observance of a practical man. Cloth 
12mo. Postpaid, $2.00 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York 


HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 

















CONTINUED VICTORIES 





FOR THE 


Cream Gathering System. 


The Hampton Creamery of Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., one of the pioneers in the 
Cream Gathering System, was awarded 
GOLD MEDAL on its butter at Paris. 


For more than twent ears we have 
advocated the Cream Ga hering System 
as the most profitable for the patrons and 
the most economical for the operators. 
We believe it tobe true that we have 
furnished more butter factories on this 
system than all of our competitors com- 
bined. Many of the old time whole milk 
} factories now agree with us and are 
changing to cream gathering, using the 
farm sizes of the 


Improved United 


States Separator 


which was also awarded GOLD MEDAL 
at Paris on its merits. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 
Bellows Falis, Vermont. 
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574 [10] 
Needs of the English Apple Market. 


A. 8, BAKER, ENGLAND, 








The London market is not well understood 
in this country as regards the condition 
of apples. The people here with the finest 
men, the finest varieties and the finest 
soils, are getting the lowest prices for ap- 
ples. England is dependent on three 
sources for her apples—the U S, Canada 
and Tasmania. Tasmania need not be con- 
sidered, as her apples come in when there 
are none from America. The apples have 
to come 14,000 miles and the fruit when it 
reaches England is dry, flavorless and of 
poor quality. There are no such condi- 
tions confronting American growers, who 
are only 3000 miles from London, and with 
good refrigerating plants on the ships. 

The subject of package is of the greatest 
importance. Many packers put good fruit 
in both ends and poor stuff in the center. 
There are three sizes of barrels going to 
Europe. The buyer knocks out the head, 
dumps out the apples and makes an of- 
fer for the greatest quantity of one grade, 
which is generally the culls. The shippers 
would get as much to ship only culls and 
keep the little good fruit at home. 

The Tasmanian package is a box 22 in 
long, 11% in wide and 10% in deep, outside 
measurement, made like an orange box, 
with thin sides and three-fourths inch ends, 
bound with wooden hoops. It holds 50 lbs 
or one English bushel. These boxes pack 
much closer in the hold of a ship, and as 
freight rates are based on -the amount of 
cubic space occupied, 20 per cent more fruit 
can be carried in boxes for the same money 
than in barrels.. Barrels of apples contain 
too much latent heat and the fruit in the 
center does not carry as well. The boxes of 
apples shipped from Tasmania bring 15 
shillings per box in 1000 lots at auction. If 
the American shipper will grade his stock 
and pack it in boxes, he will get as much 
for a kox of fruit as for a barrel which 
holds three times as much. Only two 
grades of fruit should be sent abroad. 

The remedy for lack of uniformity in 
standard packages does not, I believe, lie 
with the government to pass a law upon 
this subject, but with horticultural and 
other societies to adopt a standard pack- 
age. These should be labeled with the 
name of the society, or board of trade, at 
the town from which they are shipped. If 
you ship to the English market the kind 
of goods and in the sort of package the 
Englishman wants, there is no limit to the 
amount of stuff he will take. London banks 
will advance 80 per cent of the market quo- 
tations on apples to Tasmanian shippers. 
These apples are never opened in the mar- 
ket, but the grades and marks being known, 
are sold this way. There is a system of in- 
spection at the port of shipment by which 
the brand of the Sydney chamber of com- 
merce is put on boxes of butter. ‘The but- 
ter in Australian standard boxes wil bring 
112 shillings per 100 lbs, against not over 95 
shillings for American butter. 


$$. 


Demand for American Coal. 





The exports of coal from the U §S have 
increased wonderfully during the last ten 
vears. During the present year about 
twenty million dollars’ worth of coal] will 
have been sent abroad, against ten million 
dollars’ worth in '96 and six million in ’90. 
The demand comes from all parts of the 
world. In Europe, France consumes more 
of our coal than any other country. Ger- 
many comes next. Our best customer on 
this side is North British America, after 
which comes Mexico and Cuba. _ Recently 
there has been much demand for American 
coal from Russia. This was brought 
about by the large amount used in the Chi- 
nese campaign. The Canadians with their 
characteristic enterprise are also exporting 
coal, and from that country Great Britain 
gets most of the fuel which she cannot sup- 
ply from her own mines. The Canadians 


are looking for a market in southern 


France, Italy and points along the Mediter- 


ranean. 





Timber for Farm Implements—A Chi- 
cago harvester company has secured a tract 
of 54,000 acres of hardwood timber in south- 
eastern Mo from which it will attempt to 
raise the timber used in the manufacture 
of its implements. It is the first instance 
of an American manufacturing concern to 
employ modern forest methods in raising 
timber for its own use. A plan is being per- 
fected for the intelligent and economical 
working of this tract which will include the 
removing of less valuable species. The 
merchantable timber will also be cut with- 
out injury to the growth of the forest. The 
tract consists chiefly of oak, ash and hick- 
ory which are the woods chiefly used in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements. 
Here is a hint for our forest reserves here 
in N Y, Pa, ete, now so rapidly disappear- 
ing. 





Market vs Fancy Stock—There is money 
in market birds, but more of it in raising 
and selling breeders and exhibition birds. 
The two are governed entirely by the sarae 
conditions. The first principle in both 
branches is the proper rasing of the chick. 
The only difference is in the selection and 
mating of the stock, and this slight dlffer- 
ence opens up the world for a market for 
your surplus stock and eggs for hatching, 
once you have proved their value. 


Dwarf Peas Short Crop—We are heavy 
growers of peas and beans for garden and 
field; dwarf peas are only 25 per cent of a 
crop and the later sorts 50@75 per cent; 
beans about half a crop. There will be a 
shortage but think enough to go around 
at about same prices as last spring. We 
are much interested in your crop reports, 
especially of potatoes, being heavy grow- 
ers.—[H. N. Hammond Seed Co, Bay City, 
Mich. 


Crop Yield Per Acre—<According to pre- 
liminary estimates of the dept of agtri, the 
average yield per acre of corn in ’00 is 
placed at 25.3 bu, or substantially the same 
as in ’99, and compared with 24.1 bu a 10- 
year average; yield of buckwheat, 15 bu, 
potatoes 80.8 bu; average yield per acre of 
hay 1.28 tons, against 1.35 in ’99, 1.55 in ’98 
and a 10-year average of 1.28. 





Growing Colts should be kept thrifty. 
Oats, wheat bran, linseed meal, carrots and 
Sweet clover hay make the best ration. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 

Fungous Tumor—Ss, F. F. (N J) has a 
cow that has a large wart or ulcer under 
the root of tail. Tie a piece of small zord 
tight around the base of the fungus, if it 
does not slough off in a week tie on another 
cord. After it comes off, rub the part well 
with nitrate of silver to destroy the roots, 
then mix 1 oz oxide of zinc with 2 oz lard 
and apply a little once a day to heal. If 
it cannot be removed by a cord, have it 
removed by the knife, then use the above 
ointment. 


Warts on Cow’s Teats—R. C. S. (N Y) 
has a heifer that has a number of warts on 
teats, also some on neck. Take 2 blunt 
knife and scrape «ff the top of the warts, 
then apply a little terchloride of antimony 
to them and repeat once every third day 
until they disappear. Use a “milk tube to 
draw off the milk while under treatment. 


Deranged Nerves—W. D. H. (N Y) has a 
mare that will lower her head to the ground 
and then fall down, jump up and in a few 
minutes do the same thing over again 
every time she is hitched to a post or stands 
out doors. Give her a tablespoonful of 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic at a dose in 
mash three times a day and continue it for 
six weeks. 








Cough—J. T. F. (Tenn) has some pigs two 
to three months old that have a cough. 
Give each a teaspoonful syrup squills at a 
dose in.a tablespoonful of common syrup 
three times a day. 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 













In every town 
and village 
may be had, 

the 


Mica 
Axle 
Grease 


that makes your 
horses glad. 

















_ Every Horse Qwner 


Should Keep Constantly on Hand 





the old reliable rem for Spavine, Ringbonce, Curbs 
its, etc., and all forms of Lameness 
Fort Totton, N. Dak., Aug. 14, 1898, 
Dear Sirs :—Please send me your Treatise on the Horse and 
bisdiseases, have used your Spavin Cure this spring on a 
coltthat had a Bone Spavin, I cured it with just three bottles 
of your successful! remedy, Resp’y, NORMON JEROME, 
Endorsements like the above are asufficient guaran- 
tee of its ——. Priee, $1; Six for $5. Asa liniment for 
05 Se as no equal. Ask your druggist for 
KEN ALL'S PAVE rs x URE, also “A Treatise 
on the ore r ree, or address 


DR. J. B. KENDALL ( CO El ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 








AL D 
CAINING 
CROUND 
WITH 
EVERY 
Pa hipek TRIAL. 
is of powerful potency. Irresistible and unfailing be- 
cause it works with nature; heals naturally by granu- 
lations, not by dry ing up and’ se abbing, as do all mineral 
preparations. It is the most scientific remedy made to 
cure speed cracks, scratches, mud fever, grease heels and 


all sores aud skin disease, chronic and acute—on borses 
and domestic animals. Money back if it fails. 


Includ ive “M 1 of 
2 02, Box, mae: Information «and Almanac for 

Handsomely illustrated, 
8 02. Box, 50c. 


a  . for a lifetime. Not 
a patent medicine book. 

At all druggists and dealers, or mailed postpaid. 

TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N, Y- 


You on, TO KNOW 


| P20en n CENTURY | POULTRY ROOK 


dint 
onion ie Melle ooerpaiien necessary and no 
more. It’s a compend of poultry knowl- 
. edge. Among other things it Pally describes 
Reliable Incu bators and Bevedere, which are known 
and used all over the world. We mail the’ book for 10 cents as long 
as tuey last. Hurry your order fn at once. 


Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B-1 Quincy, Ills. 

























200-Egg incubator 
| for $12.00 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
‘egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H H. STAHL, Quincy, lil. 









_ When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 














The Wakefield Poultry Yards. 


These RI poultry yards are owned by E. 
C. Tefft, who has always made poultry 
a hobby and now his special business. The 
hen houses are of various sizes and shapes; 
some. are 12x24 ft, others are mere sheds, 








MR TEFFT’S IDEAL POULTRY HOUSE. 


while the newest one, here shown, is 30x40 
ft. It has a 4 ft alleyway through the cen- 
ter, with three pens on each side. The 
inside partitions are all of wire. 

The sides of the buildings are 4 ft high. 
There are two windows for each pen, one 
in the roof and one in the side. The roosts 
are parallel, with shelves beneath for 
droppings, and the nests underneath with 
doors opening into the alley for removal 
of eggs without entering the pens. Food 
and water can also be fed from the alley, 
both being left behind lattice work, insur- 
ing perfect cleanliness. A ventilating shaft 
comes down through the roof to about 6 ft 
of the floor. Mr Tefft keeps about 200 fowls, 
mostly Partridge Cochins, which he thinks 
the equal of any breed for most purposes. 





Roup in Its Various Forms. 





The malignant diphther..c roup is its 
worst form, and as this type is highly con- 
tagious, the best remedy is a good sharp 
hatchet, for it saves the bird from intense 
misery and the owner from much care and 
anxiety. Neither is it safe fcr the care- 
taker to breathe the foul stench which 
arises from the disease. Besides, a bird 
which seems to recover from it is practi- 
cally worthless. 

The next worse form is free from the 
canker in the throat, but both sides of the 
head are usually badly swollen, both eyes 
close and ofttimes maturate. If the bird 
recovers from this form it generally loses 
one or both eyes, as the great inflammation 
shrivels the eye entirely away. In the mild 
type of this form, the eyes close, maturate 
slightly and stick together. Cold cream or 
vaseline rubbed on every morning and 
night will nearly always cure them. 

Roup sometimes assumes the pneumonia 
type. If taken in season a teaspoonful of 
Arabian balsam, two or three doses, will 
nearly always cure. When the roup first 
makes its appearance in a flock of poultry 
the sick should be put in as warm a room 
as possible by themselves. Put  carbolic 
acid in their drinking water, a tablespoon- 
ful to a pailful of water. Mix a little cay- 
enne pepper in their warm feed in the 
morning. A little tincture of iron in their 
drinking water occasionally, even when 
health is good, may be the means of saving 
from disease in the future. As a rule, how- 
ever, it is a discouraging task to doctor 
poultry. An ounce of prevention is ofttimes 
worth a pound of cure in the poultry busi- 
ness, yet, in spite of all precautions roup 
sometimes will make sad havoc among a 
choice flock. Keep everything as free from 
dampness as possible. 





A Good Thing—Those poultry keepers 
that didn’t enter the Money-in-Poultry con- 
test are missing a great thing. It is the 
best planned account I ever saw. It takes 
but a few moments each day to keep the 
book and at the end of a month one can 
see at a glance what has been done. I am 





THE POULTRY YARD. 


keeping a record of several breeds, and look 
forward with interest to the final summing 
up of the facts gleaned from the different 
records as they will be presented in The 
Homestead from time to time the following 
year.—[W. H. Perry, Sullivan Co, N H. 


When Using Whitewash, apply it as hot 
as possible and have it thick, so it will cover 
the cracks. It will destroy lice if put on 
properly, but the thin, watery stuff usually 
put on does little good. It also makes the 
interior of the house light and cheerful, as 
well as destroying disease germs. 


Egg Food—The following recipe makes as 
good an egg food as any that can be 
bought: Fine ground beef scrap 10 lbs, fine 
ground bone 5 lbs, granulated or powdered 
charcoal 2 lbs, sulphur 1 lb, cayenne pep- 
per 2 oz, salt 4 oz. Give 1 qt in the mash 
to 100 hens every other day. 





Liver Trouble—F. L. E., Pa: Your fowls 
which have had free range, then confinement 
and sickness, showing light-colored, tender 
liver with shot-like appearance, have liver 
trouble due to change. The feed is all right. 
Feed lightly for a while and give Douglas 
mixture in the water. 





Indian Runner Ducks—R. C. K., N Y: 
This is a comparatively new breed to 
American poultry breeders. The dutks are 
the greatest layers of any breed. They are 
smaller than Pekins or Rouens, and do not 
fat as quickly or easily while young. 


When Selling Turkeys, keep some of the 
old hens for breeding. Hens which have 
proved good layers are better than young 
ones, and can be safely kept until three 
years old. 


Training Show Birds—Before fowls are 
sent to the show room they should receive 
a course of training, to 

—— accustom them to con- 
finement, handling and 
a crowd of visitors. Un- 
less this is done they 
will not show at their 
best and fail to make 

| the impression on the 
judge and visitors of 
SHOW COOP, more upstanding, bold- 

er birds. Confine them in coops, similar to 
the one shown here, for two weeks prior to 
the exhibition and handle each one daily. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


They can’t be profitable unless Oey do. They can’t 
baie Ip laying if fed on oe | Cut Bone and 
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“Wann’s New Bone Cutters 


cut bone in the fastest, cheapest and easiest 
y,way. Mann’s Clover Cutter and iy caaner 
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Thousands Have Kidney Trouble 
and Don’t Know it. 


How To Find Ont. 

Fill a bottle or common glass with your 
water and let it stand twenty-four hours; a 
sediment or set- 
tling indicates an 
9 unhealthy condi- 
tion of the kid- 
neys; if it stains 
your linen it is 
evidence of kid- 
ney trouble; too 
frequent desire to 
pass it or pain in 
the back is also 
convincing proof that the kidneys and blad- 
der are out of order. 

What to Do. 

There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed, that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy, fulfills every 
wish in curing rheumatism, pain in the 
back, kidneys, liver, bladder and every part 
of the urinary passage. It corrects inability 
to hold water and scalding pain in passing 
it, or bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that unpleasant 
necessity of being compelled to go often 
during the day, and to get up many times 
during the night. The mild and the extra- 
ordinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing cases. 
If you need a medicine you should have the 
best. Sold by druggists in 50c. and $1. sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of this 
wonderful discovery 
and a book that tells 
more about it, both sent 
absolutely free by mail. : 
Address Dr. Kilmer & Home of Swamp-Root. 
Co., Binghamton, N. ¥. When writing men- 
tion reading this generous offer in this paper. 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance $1.56 

x year. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
he year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your mame on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 

paid. Thus Jan, ‘0l, shows that Ravenent has been 
received up to January 1, 1901; Feb, ‘Ul, to February 1, 
1901, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

_DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14. lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. When writing adver- 
tisers, state that you saw their ‘‘ad’’ in American Agri- 
culturist, so they will do their best by you and also credit 
us with your trade. American Agriculturist is the best 
and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural bus- 
iness in the Middle or Southern States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 

arantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
fr means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in_cur columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another's, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stam 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than 00, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 


money orders. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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The fear that the enforcement of the pure 
food law of Pennsylvania will be a hard- 
ship to the country vinegar makers is whol- 
ly unfounded. The standard requiring the 
44% per cent of acidity in cider vinegar is 
not unusually high and as Commissioner 
Cope very aptly states it, the honest farm- 
er, who uses unadulterated cider in the 
manufacture of cider vinegar, will never 
come in contact with the law. The law was 
passed to protect the honest producer and 
to hold in check the unscrupulous manufac- 
turer of artificial vinegar and the dealer 
who does not hesitate to use adulterants. 
In the long run, a pure food law is always 
beneficial to the producing classes. 





An important change has been made in 
the unification of certain branches of the 
U S$ dept of agri at Washington. The four 
divisions of vegetable physiology and pa- 
thology, agrostclogy, pomoilogy and the gar- 
dens and grounds’ have become affiliated 
and will henceforth be known as the di- 
vision of plant industry. The chief will be 
B. T. Galloway, who for twelve years has 
been chief of the division of vegetable phys- 
iology and pathology. The department of 
agriculture is in the lead of all the other 
national departments in the businesslike 
methods employed, but there is still too 
much red tape. The move just made will 
abolish some of it. 





The annual report of Secretary Wil- 
son, made public Nov 30, forms inter- 
esting reading, and in the main 
indicates progress and satisfactory ac- 
complishment. Among the prominent 
features of the report may be in- 
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cluded the measure of success attending 
the efforts to control animal diseases. The 
dept has not yet fully solved the problem 
of combating swine plague, but notes en- 
couraging investigations; more than 1,000,- 
000 doses of blackleg vaccine were distrib- 
uted and 2000 cattle owners testified to its 
efficacy. Experimental shipments of dairy 
products are being continued and the dept 
is seeking information relative to best 
methods to follow in preparing and ship- 
ping butter to warm countries, Success 
has attended the fertilization of theSmyrna 
fig in California, and our fruit exhibits as 
a whole at Paris were among the best 
there. The dept has taken further steps 
to introduce valuable foreign seeds and 
plants, but in this work great caution must 
be exercised lest some serious insect pest 
at the same time get into the country, with 
easy possibility of doing incal-ulable dam- 
age. The dept is annually distributing 
more than 7,000,000 copies of its publica- 
tions, some of them having merit and 
worth, but room here and there for close 
pruning. The report as a whole emphasizes 
the great value to agriculture of this dept 
of the general government. 





Now for Action. 





Evidently the hog-butter literary bureau 
has begun its work in Washington. The 
daily papers are full of articles with such 
headings as the following: 


THE OLEOMARGARINE FARCE. 
BUTTER MAKERS PROTEST AGAINST COLORING. 


But They Color Their Product Themselves—Why 
not Compel Both to Cease the Practice? 


As these headings intimate, the matter 
that is being printed is designed to show 
that dairymen use coloring matter for hon- 
est butter just as much as the hog-butter 
outfit uses coloring for oleo. Of course the 
arguments are entirely specious. The ever- 
lasting fact on this point is right here— 
that coloring is used in dairy butter, not 
in any sense to conceal the nature of the 
article, but simply to maintain the butter 
color which is its trademark and brand 
from immemorial time. The hog-butter 
manufacturers, on the contrary, employ 
coloring matter to disguise their bogus 
stuff, and to enable the retailer to palm it 
off on the unsuspecting consumer as hon- 
est butter and at honest butter prices. 

The attempt to hoodwink congress with 
the idea that coloring of butter and color- 
ing of oleo are one and the same thing is 
too preposterous to be considered for a 
moment. And we believe it will have no 
weight either, except with congressmen 
from hog-butter districts. The United 
States supreme court has passed upon 
the constitutionality and justice of the anti- 
color oleo law. That law was originated 
by the state of Massachusetts, and has 
since been adopted in 28 other states. The 
Grout bill, which is based on this statute, 
comes up in the house on Thursday of this 
week, Dec 6. It reduces the present inter- 
nal revenue tax on hog-butter from 2c per 
lb to one-tenth of a cent, provided the stuff 
is not colored in imitation of butter, but if 
it is so colored then the bill increases the 
tax to 10c per lb. Of course by making and 
selling oleo strictly on its merits, the tax 
being only one-tenth of a cent per pound, 
would work no hardship to any one. And 
consumers are certainly entitled to ade- 
quate: protection against having hog-but- 
ter palmed off under the color or brand of 
dairy butter. 

Every one who wishes to promote the 
public welfare in general and the farmers’ 
interests in particular, should instantly 
write his congressman at Washington to 
support the Grout bill without fear or favor. 
The success of that measure is well-nigh 
vital to agricultural prosperity. But the 
oleo monopolists, rich and proud in their 
arrogance, are moving heaven and earth to 
defeat it. Every one who reads these lines 
should instantly write his congressman, or 








better still, telegraph him, to support the 
pending bill with voice and vote. 

This is no ordinary matter. Dairying is 
one of the keystones of agriculture, and 
upon agricultural prosperity the whole 
country depends. The census shows to an 
astounding degree the tendency of popula- 
tion to concentrate in cities, because of the 
advantages, freedom from taxation, etc, en- 
joyed by the city. For many years the ten- 
dency has been to “put it on to the farmer,”’ 
until agricultural developments in some 
sections almost come to a standstill. The 
greatest duty of the statesmen of the 
twentieth century is the complete rehabili- 
tation of American agriculture. And the 
first, the simplest and one of the most im- 
portant steps in the beginning of that pol- 
icy is the enactment of the Grout bill. 





Farmers’ institutes have done much good, 
but are capable of doing more. Care should 
be taken that practical rather than vision- 
ary men be the speakers. The trouble is 
that practical money-making farmers are 
not often good speakers, and not much 
encouragement is given them to go into the 
work. The meetings should be more widely 
advertised in the community where they are 
to be held, and the local committees should 
push for a large attendance. Care should 
be taken in selecting chairmen for the in- 
stitute, as much of its success depends upon 
them. The chairman should know how far 
to encourage discussion and how to draw 
out men who might greatly help the object 
in view. 





In spite of repeated warnings, farmers 
are not infrequently taken in by tree 
frauds. A subscriber asks us what redress 
he can get from an unreliable concern 
which three years ago sold him 1000 peach 
trees, “standard varieties,” these now turn- 
ing out ‘practically worthless. None. He 
could bring suit in the civil courts and 
might even secure a judgment awarding 
damages, but would probably find himself 
unable to ever collect a cent, to say noth- 
ing of the loss of valuable time in replac- 
ing his orchard. Patronize only houses of 
established worth and responsibility, such 
as advertise in the columns of American Ag- 
riculturist, and thus reduce losses of this 
character to a minimum. 
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Thirty-six Pages 
Next Week 








will be required to accommodate all the 
good things in American Agriculturist. 
We mean that our readers shall have 
the best of everything both in quality 
and quantity. Our advertisers shall 
also have the best service without, how- 
ever, encroaching upon a generous 
allowance for reading matter. 


The Christmas Number 


of American Agriculturist will be a 
plump 40 pages! Just think of it! And 
40 page numbers will be frequent right 
through the winter and spring. The 
subscription price of $1 per year is 
based upon only 16 pages per week, or 
832 pages per year. But the two vol- 
umes for 1900 will contain almost double 
this number of pages. For 1901 Ameri- 
can Agriculturist will give even big- 
ger measure. It will be not only what 
many concede to be the best, but also 
the largest agricultural periodical in 
the world. 

And all for the pittance of one dollar 
a year! 














The New Crop and Its Sweat. 


B, EZRA HERR, 





The tobacco crop in Lancaster Co, Pa, is 
being rapidly taken down for stripping and 
I think we will discover one of the besi- 
cured crops we ever had. There is no pole 
burn or rot of any kind that I hear of. There 
‘are no moldy tips or white vein. In truth, 
the season was so remarkable in not having 
rain, that it could have been cured in the 
open air. The season has been remarkably 
dry all through the curing months, yet 
withal there was scarcely a morning when 
the tobacco on the lath was not moist. So 
with all the dryness, the tobacco lost noth- 
ing by not having moisture enough. 

I think the tendency this year was to let 
tobacco get riper than last year. Worms 
were so plentiful this year that the tobacco 
eculd not be cut until the worms were 2il 
taken off and by that nuisance the crop was 
benefited by getting fully ripe. Four-fifths 
of the crop in Lancaster Co is_ seed- 
leaf. What little Havana there is has 
not been taken down yet to strip and 
we can only judge it by examination on 
moist days, but what I have seen looks very 
well, is light in color and thin in texture 
and where the fleas left it alone will make 
a good wrapper. 

Buyers are here and are driving over the 

county looking at it, and in some parts of 
the county have bought many crops, but 
only of seedleaf. They are paying around 
9c for the best, but the greater portion has 
been bought in grades at about 8 and 9c for 
wrappers and 2 to 3c for fillers. The growers 
have a tendency to hold for better prices 
than the last figures. They claim the crop 
is cured better than last year, but is eaten 
more. 
' Last year’s crop has come out of the 
sweat in an elegant condition and is being 
rapidly picked up by manufacturers, mak- 
ing the buyer somewhat eager to gather in 
this crop, and as there is a shortage in the 
binder and filler market, buyers are anxious 
to secure it. This is the way the grower 
of the present crop looks at it. The ten- 
dency is that in the future we will, 1s a 
rule, be growers of seedleaf tobacco. There 
is less risk in growing it and less labor. For 
the past three years we have been more or 
less bothered with fleas, and they ruin the 
Havana for a wrapper, so that we have to 
fall back on a binder price for it, and that 
wil! not pay. Of course there are a few who 
will still continue to grow Hav, trusting to 
luck and no fleas, but they will every year 
become fewer and fewer. 

The U S dept of agri at Washington has 
a representative at Lancaster, who is 
sweating tobacco on the bulk system and 
has met with very great encouragement. 
His modus operandi is to sweat in bulk, put- 
ting as much as 15,000 lbs in one bulk and 
not in cases. He packs it down, making the 
bulk some 6 ft wide and as long as you 
please. He has the room heated to about 
70 degrees. He leaves it in bulk for about 
10 or 15 days until in his judgment it has 
reached the proper condition; he then takes 
it down and puts the outside of the bulk 
in the inside and leaves it about 10 or 
15 days in bulk again. It is then taken out 
and packed in cases and is ready for mar- 
ket. The argument in favor of this mode 
of sweating is that by this means you get 
all the foulness out of it or better it has 
an opportunity to escape when you repack 
it, whereas on the old method, it is tightly 
packed in the case and it has no chance 
to escape and the tobacco rots and spoils. 
By this method we can accomplish in one 
month what will ordinarily take an entire 
season to do. I am surprised more pack- 
ers do not try it. ‘Mr Fry, our enterpris- 
ing packer of Lancaster, furnishes the to- 
bacco and the men and is having quite a 
great deal sweated in this way. They have 
a bulk of the crop of 1900 that is going 
through the sweat now. It was turned over 
yesterday, and I heard an old tobacco 
packer say to-day that he never saw to- 
bacco with a sweeter aroma than this to- 
bacco had. I am anxiovs to see it when 
they are through with it. This method is 
not new; it has been tried on Connecticut 
Havana and it has stood the test very well. 
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The oe York k City Market. 

That nearly every cigar shop in the coun- 
try is working full time is evidenced by the 
unprecedented output of cigars during re- 
cent months. The tobacco trade was never 
in a stronger position, values being high on 
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all grades and kinds of leaf, with every in- 
dication these conditions will continue for 
months to come. Directly after election, sev- 
eral large deals were consummated; man- 
ufacturers appear to be preparing to keep 
up the big output. New samples have been 
looked over with eager interest and do not 
stay on the counters very long, as all kinds 
of sound leaf are very much in demand. 
The grades most sought appear to be Pa 
seedleaf, Wis and Ohio Spanish. Of course 
New England tobacco is always in demand 
—when it is to be had. The sales reported 
below for Nov indicate a fair trading and 
at good figures. Sumatra and Havana to- 
bacco has been sold in liberal quantity and 
at good, stiff prices. 

New England: 250 cs 1900 spotted Hav at 
p t, 75 cs ’99 Hav at 22 to 55c, 100 se do 
at 18 to 50c, 75 cs at 21 to 52%c, 125 cs at 
18 to 55c, 100 cs at 19 t@ 50c; 225 cs ’99 seed- 
leaf at 23 to 35c, 50 cs wrappers at 60c. 

New York: 300 cs ’99 Big Flats wrappers 
at 21c, 550 cs at 14 to 16c running, 150 cs 
at 16c, 200 cs low grade at 10c, 250 cs at 15 to 
17c: 1200 cs Onondaga at 12%c running. 

Pennsylvania: 1950 cs ’99 seedleaf at 12 
to 13c, 900 cs at 12 to 12%c, 2500 cs at p t, 
500 cs B’s at 13 to 14c, 500 cs wrappers at 
p t, 300 cs at 13c, 350 es do fillers out at 
i3%ec running, 300 cs at 18c; 200 cs Hav seed 
B’s at 138c. 

Ohio: 950 cs ’99 Zimmer Spanish at 14% 
to 1514c, 1300 cs.at 16c, 450 cs at 16c m w, 
400 cs at 15 to 16c, 500 cs at 15 to 15%c, 500 


cs at 14 to 15%c, 450 cs at 14% to 15%c, 
400 cs at 15 to 16c, 200 cs at 16c; 200 cs 798 
at 14c, 100 cs at 14%c; 175 cs ’99 Little 


Dutch at lilc; ’99 Gebharts at 15c, 
150 cs at 138c. 

Wisconsin: 1000 cs ’99 Hav at 11 to 14c, 
400 cs at 11 to 13%c, 500 cs at 13 to 14c, 700 
cs at 10% to 13%c, 650 cB at 13% to lb5c, 
1125 cs at 10 to 14c, 450 cs at 11 to 13e; 
200 cs ’98 at 13%4c, 300 cs at 15c. 


150 cs 





Big Tobacco Output Keeps Up. 

The report of the internal revenue divi- 
sion of the treasury dept for Oct shows 
that by the taxes paid on cigars the out- 
put was enormous, probably as large if 
not larger than for any previous month 
in the history of cigar making, taxes on 
the cigar product alone being nearly. $2,000,- 
000 for the one month, representing 594,071,- 
913 cigars. The cigar output, July to Oct 
inclusive, was over 2,160,000,000. 

OUTPUT OF MANUFACTURED TOBACCO. 


Oct, 1900 Sept, 1900 Oct, 189 
er ee 1,977,805 1,756,586 1,778,723 
Cigarettes ........ 363,900 284,652 393,935 
ET ere 171,677 151,504 201,714 
Tobacco m’f’d ...2,901,728 2,370,096 2,994,230 





NEw YorRK—AIl this year’s crop is taken 
from the poles in Onondaga Co, and strip- 
ping is going on. The crop has®cured 
down and is turning out better in most 
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cases as regards texture and color than 
was expected. But little pole sweat has 
been reported. Notwithstanding the drouth 
last summer some of our old tobacco grow- 
ers have produced crops that will compare 
favorably with any ever raised in this sec- 
tion. A few crops have been delivered to 
the warehouses for assorting. The larger 
part of this year’s crop has been sold at 
from 3 to 12c in bdl, the lower price for 
wind whipped. A few years ago, when 
the crop was sold in the bundle, the trash, 
ete, was weighed back to the producer and 
the amount deducted from the weight of 
his crop, the dealer not being at all care- 
ful about keeping the trash dry. Now the 
tobacco when sold in the bundle is de- 
livered and paid for with nothing weighed 
back to producer. Fully two-thirds of the 
1900 crop has been sold. The present out- 
look is for an increased acreage the coming 
season.——There is no pole sweat in the 
crop at Big Fiats, Chemung Co. The 
weather was very dry from the time tobac- 
co was hung until cured. No sales recent- 
ly; farmers are holding at from 10 to Be 
p lb. The crop through the valley is of 
very nice quality and good color, but small 
growth. Growers are very busy stripping. 
About three-fourths the crop is taken off 
the poles. The tobacco is in very good 
condition for stripping. 

Oxu10—In Miami Co, the crop is a fair 
one, not of the best, but of average quality. 
The stripping season has just begun. The 
crop consists mostly of Dutch. Some little 
shed burn in filler grades has developed. 
A few crops of Spanish and seedleaf have 
been sold at 7% to 8c.——The curing period 
following the cutting of the Darke Co 
immense tobacco crop was mostly favor- 
able. During the recent damp‘and rainy 
weather, growers have taken much of the 
crop from the poles in excellent condition 
with stripping now well begun. Seedleaf, 
Dutch and Spanish have all been extensive- 
ly raised. Not many sales have yet been 
made. <A few crops of seedleaf have been 
sold at around 7c. About 65 per cent of 
the crop near Greenville will be assorted 
into wrappers, 30 per cent into fillers and 
5 into binders. 





Cut in early Aug, the New England wrap- 
tobacco crop of this year’s growth is 


per 
now going up in smoke. Short work for 
harvesting, curing, stripping and sweat- 
ing leaf! 


— 


Descent of Property—H. (N Y): A wo- 
man dying without a will and survived by 
a husband and a child, leaves property, real 
and personal. To“whom does it pass? The 
husband takes the real estate for life; the 
children the remainder, that is, the title 
to the real estate at once and both title and 
possession after the death of the husband. 
Of the personal property, the husband takeg 
one-third and the child two-thirds. 














r Feed is fuel to the animal economy. B 
is burned up to supply intereal heat. fitis 
heated (cooked) before it goes into the ani- 
mal’s stomach it saves that much fuel (feed). 


Electric Feed Cookers 
save feed, save money, and produce 
better results. Made of best cast iron 
; boiler made of extra 


with steel linin 
Capacity 25 to 100 


heavy galvanize steel. 
> ons. Circular and price free. 


“Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, I 


A FEED. COOKER 


a money saver on every 1 
reases the grain ron have 
Seakaeer t it a 1 pay le and ah 
gestible. 


i FARMER'S, reliable cooker i 

" Se eaelal ble price. Furnace made of 
w best gray iron; boiler of best 
vanized steel. Itis of special v: ue 
for cooking feed for all kinds of 
live stock and poultry; for hcat- 
ing water for scalding hogs, ete. 
E — for evaporating Maple 
ap, boiling down syrup, “sugar- 
ing off,” ete. Just the thing for boiling down cider. 
Don’t buy until you get our circulars and prices. , 

L. Rs LEWIS, 14Main St., Cortiand, N. Ve 





= SAVE FEED: | 








ENTS 5 
- ) want 


? Economy Harness Riveter 


and other fast t selling articles. 
3 The Riveter can any 
§ Mends anything J anh 8 well cline 
jg Serves the purpose. Does heavy — 
o- be carried in Ya — Pe a 
a e loaded w 
$30,815 2 Day. analedielainees 


T.B. Foote Co., Fredericktown, Obie. 
DISEASES OF 


Horse$ ax CATTLE 


professor of veterinary 
science in the University’ of Tilntors Written expressly 
for the farmer, stockman and veterinary student. A new 
work on the treatment of animal diseases according to 
the modern status of veterinary science, has become @ 
necessit Such an one is this volume of nearly 400 pages, 
by one of the most eminent veterinarians of our 






rivet 









By Dr. D. McINTOSH, V. 


written 
| @ountry. Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo. Postpaid, $1.7 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 


— 


ORANGE JUDD CoO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,.New York 











—————————— 
A COOKER THAT COOKS.} 


Can be secured from grain fed to live stock if 
it is cooked. 


Cood Results 


easily digested and assimilated by the animal stomach. 
Write us for circulars and prices. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, Albany, New York, § 
ee at ti eee 


It is more 


Nuff Ced 


THREE STYLES. ALL SIZES. 
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The Pig in America and Its Improvement. 


[From Page 6&72.] 


very hard to find. The Poland-China and 
Duroc-Jersey and fatter types of Berkshire 
are also affected nearly as badly as the 
Chester- White. 

In still another direction, our better known 
breeds of pigs show an undesirable quality, 
that of producing too much fat. This can 
be better demonstrated in the slaughter 
house or butcher shop than anywhere else. 
The big packers and meat sellers of to-day 
find it necessary to pare off great slices of 
fat from the backs of slaughtered pigs. The 
consumers do not wish to buy three-fourths 
fat and one-fourth meat, and so this par- 
ing operation is a necessity. And yet this 
three-fourths is the form of meat least de- 
sired by the butcher. The production of 
vegetable oils has reached such a point that 
they have very considerably displaced lard 
in the kitchen, so that the sale of lard for 
family consumption is not what it was. 
There is not the demand for it. People use 
cottonseed oil instead. The general mar- 
ket, whether at home or abroad, really 
wishes a leaner pig to eat. 

WHAT CAUSES THE TROUBLE. 


The three features of impaired fecundity, 
weakness of leg and excessive fat repre- 
sent the most important weaknesses of our 
prominent breeds of pigs to-day. It matters 
not whether these conditions are worse than 
they have been, the fact remains that they 
are objectionable characteristics. What 
has caused this? Recently a Chester-White 
breeder visited the Ind sta and seeing a pig 
there standing well on its feet, asked the 
question, ‘““What are you feeding that pig'?” 
When told, he remarked, “I knew that pig 
wasn’t raised on corn, or he wouldn’t stand 
up on his feet like that.’’ Indian corn is a 
most valuable food for horses, cattle, sheep 
and swine, when fed properly. When fed 
exclusively for a considerable time, it pro- 
motes the development of the weaknesses 
under consideration. Experiments on swine 
both by Henry in Wisconsin and the writer 
in Indiana, showed that pigs fed on In- 
dian corn alone had weaker bone, less blood 
and weaker or smaller vital organs than 
did pigs that were fed certain other foods. 
This difference was marked. It meant that 
the corn-fed pigs, so far as vitality was 
concerned, were the weaker pigs of those 
fed. 

What should our breeders do, if anything? 
The remedy is not a difficult one. The pig 
of to-day is over-developed. Now two things 
will conduce to the improvement of our 
breeding swine, and thus eventually affect 
ail individuals: First, select and breed in- 
dividuals of correct form, and secondly do 
not feed Indian corn exclusively at all 
times. 

The form of the pig would be improved 
were breeding animals deeper bodied and 
longer ribbed, thus giving more side meat. 
Too many pigs have very broad backs af- 
ter extended feeding, while the body is lack- 
ing in depth and the belly is narrow. Such 
a type of pig is frequently seen in the show 
yard, and it is not a desirable form. There 
is too much lard present and not enough 
bacon. Too many of our breeding boars are 
lacking in the very qualities described above, 
but so long as the backs are broad, fat and 
straight, breeders seem satisnea. If some 
of the breadth of back could be shoved 
down into depth of body, a great improve- 
ment would be made. Furthermore, it is 
this deep-bodied type of female that raises 
the largest litters of pigs and produces the 
most milk. 

Some may consider that this is veering 
about toward the bacon type of pig, and 
so it is in a measure. But the long head 
and long legs so often seen in Tamworths, 
for example, are not desirable. The Po- 
land-China, Chester-White and Duroc-Jer- 
sey need not be set aside for other breeds, 
but may they not be improved, and will 
not increased fecundity, greater strength of 
bone and less lard on the back really im- 














THE SWINE INDUSTRY 


prove them? The consumer will say yes 
as to the meat and every breeder will as 
to the other points. 

IMPORTANCE OF SELECTION. 

If our breeders will use more care in se- 
lecting breeding animals, and then will 
feed their stock skimmilk and shorts or 
middlings and green clover or roots in sea- 
son, topping off on Indian corn, an im- 
provement will be made in our swine inter- 
ests that will be far greater than many to- 
day would be likely to realize. Undoubted- 
ly the pigs would be stronger and healthier 
with such a diet and the meat from such 
ancestry would satisfy the world. To-day 
American pork is chiefly satisfactory to the 
American producer. It is not entirely so 
to our consuming public, and not at all so 
to the foreign trade. 

This is not a thing that can be righted 
in a day. It will take years of education 
and breeding to bring about the desired 
improvement. But it will come. It will 
have to. Our breeders will recognize the ne- 
cessity of more careful selection, and a 
greater variety of feed on our farms will 
improve the character of flesh. Great corn 
fields dot the western prairies even now, 
but the day of cowpeas, soy beans and 
other nitrogenous foods desirable for pigs 
is rapidly drawing at hand, when these in 
combination with corn will make _ ideal 
grain rations. 

One reason why so much corn is fed, is 
due to the fact that it is easier fed than 
anything else. As the yearsroll by, 
this method will gradually become 
displaced, and while corn will be fed 
the diet will not be exclusively corn. And 
then our pig stock will improve. A cam- 
paign of education by such great journals 
as American  dAgriculturist will help 
much to turn the attention of breeders in 
the right direction. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
5 Five Ceats a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


~~ oo 


oo Be ve is one of the most valuable in 
the At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs “and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
ere yg or situations wanted. In fact, anything 

THE ADDEESS must be counted f tl . 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, ge ey 
werd. Cash ory aegempeny each order, and advertise- 

ess On, a 
plies sent to this office. a 
Pt mgt be received pWridey 4 Crapentse insertion 
ir D oliowing — wee’ vertisements 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the ahaes 
rates, b will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLA€K-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small ry 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farm Exch “ isi 
only, ~_ cents a word each tt mar sets & 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














LIVE STOCK. 


—_ large black Saget Pd wiles ot 
now an later on; stoc ara’ ER’ 
JACK FARM, West Elkton, Preble Co, — 


ED Polled qattie— any parties having this breed of 
cattle for one lease write full particulars and quote 
prices to WM. SURRY, Quincy, Fla. 


$6 FOR aia Poland-Chinas, 8 a trio $5, 
Sows Jersey bull calves, W. BRIGHAM 
SONS, Gatteabore "a. 


INE registered yearling boars, Jersey red pigs, 4 
onthe old. Order quick, WM EMPIE, Minayille, 















EGGS AND POULTRY. 


pourtay paper, Sestreted,, 20 pages, 2 cents 
year. Four months’ trial cents, Sample free, 
& Bractical poultry book free to yearly sachet 
og of po 
POULTRY’ ADVOCATE, Syracuse, RY? _ 


Ul UE incubators and wroeters are guaranteed = 


me free UN Rigi INCUBATOR "4 ay 
‘AN 
BLOODER Co. Clinton, 
_—_— stock for sale, White bal pga Plymouth 
Roc ja a Cochins Leghorns, tur eys, geese, 
Catalog free. PINE TREE ARM, 








gucks — i 
Box M, Temmesburs, N J 
500 TO select from, males or females, at $1 and up- 
ward; oe premium stock. Wyandots, Kocks, 

Leghorns and . Circular free. GEO. CH APIN, 
Hampden, Ning 

UFF and Barred Kocks, Leghorns, White Wyan- 

dots, Partridge Ss" Golden Penciled Hamburgs, 
Bronze turkeys. E BROS, Smith’s Station, Pa. 
wa otis aa fine shape, white as snow; 

Barred_ Ply: mouth Rock ckris; $1.50 to $5.00. 

LLOYD V. 8. CONOVER, Clinton, N J. 

SKY choice Buff Orpingtons and Cochins, Kose 

Comb, Brown and White ghorns and Pekin ducks. 
U. 8. MORGAN, Harford, Pa. 
} et? Barred Rock and Light Brahma cockerels, $1.25. 

Trios Light Brahmas (cock and two hens), ae 
SHARPLESS, Landenburg, Pa. 

IGHT Brahma _ cockerels and pullets fine, healthy 

birds; prices reasonable. MRS. MILLER, High- 
land, Ulster Co, tA 


REE until 1901 only, 60-p: book, “How to Make Poul- 
try and Pigeons Pay.’ ES COLERY ITEM, Box 24, 


ry 
Fricks, Pa. 


M AMMOTH Pekin ducks and Toulouse geese, prize 
winners; cheap. R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y. 


5 WHITE Wyandot cockerels at $1.50 each; first- class 
stock. STEVENS & CO, Wilson, N Y. 


BARRED Plymouth Rock pullets 5c, cockerels $1. 
LENORA VAN HORN, East Troy, Pa. 


500 Barred Rocks mregn Leghorns, cheap. NELSON 
BROS, London, P 


OWHITE Rocks, Buff Gackinn: cheap. MRS. REICHEN- 
BACH, Coopersburg, Pa. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 









































Ors commission house on tow ot. eatghtighed 
1 atten cheese, S$, pork, po 3 calves, 
game, etc. E. B. WUUDWARD, 302 Greenwich | St, NY. 
PPLES, onions, potatoes, poultey, eggs, butter, "dried 
fruit, beans, hay, straw, etc. IBBS & BRO, WS 
North Front St, Philadelphia. 
rss eggs, apple:, potatoes; highest prices. 
P¢ J. HOOV ER, Phiiadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 











GPENEBAL cqusie-- Parties desiring position as general 
a i: = pent block of counties on commission will 
do well once correspond with THE OHIO FARKM- 
ERS’ FERTILIZER CO, Columbus, O. 


E pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs 
to_introduce our Poultry compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO, 8, Parsons, Kan. 








IF a day and expenses to men and women 
wi h ri to introduce Poultry Compound. INTER- 
NATIONAL MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK. 





IGH grade Belgian Hares, Rufus red and no white 

feet. Satisfaction or money refunded. Correspond- 
ence solicited. PARKSIDE RABBITRY, 32 Woodward 
Ave, Buffalo, N Y. 


Dees sow. very fine Beagle Hound and Dachshund 
pups. Write J. B. HEPLER, Smithton, West- 
moteland Co, Pa. 

rs FERRETS; price list free. N. A. KNAPP, 
1200 Rochester, O. : 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


§=ED potatoes, best seed stock, leading early and late 
varieties ; correspondence solicited. A. G. ALDRIDGE, 
Fishers, Ont Co 


GiksENe seed for salee GEORGE MAGEE, Salem, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE LITTLE WONDER—Meat tender, fish scaler, 

onion chopper, chop clams for chowder and can be 
used in many different ways in ory, none. Price by 
mail 25c, prepaid, anywhere in the U 8 ents wanted. 
Manufacture by. MORRIS & RITTER, 553 N Broad 
St, Trenton, N J. 

ANTED, by capable man, position as general farm 
a Pe large experience, catty, sheep and cattle. 
#00 eferences from former an resen 1 
Address MANAGER, L Box 169, Litehficla, — 


OBES—We tan, by superior process, cattl hors 
I hides for robes and coats. ‘Animal skins for ban “Get 
our_catalo; ae = ad free!' LA GRANGE ROBE AND 
FUR COM NY, La Grange, Ind. 











A NGoks goats; America’s swee sabes prize pen for 
sale. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, Glenville, Wy ya 


OR SALE—Jet_ black pair, 16 hands, full sisters, cn 
and five. F. W. STRATTON, Stillwater, N Y. 


EGISTERED Berkshires; service boars, choice young 
sows. GIFFORD & RIX, rast Bethel, Vt. 








BEAUTIFU L_ Christmas gift. | in Templer’s new 
book, ‘“‘Some Rustic Rhymes.’ ilk and gold, $1. 
postpaid. WILL TEMPLER BECKER Sthencctans, NY 
LANK barns are cheapest, strongest; book for stam 
SHAWVER BROTH SRS, Bellefontaine, O. « 
RINTING— Lowest prices. Circulars free. W. SWEET, 














Nicholville. 








OLLED Aberdeen Angus cattle and English "Berkshire a ed d ri 1CK- 
can WE bie teceenicon te ey se on en plows. Write to R. C. BUCK 
ARREN cows cured. Circular freee MOORE BROS, i Vedas Bes in irrigation? Write GEO. MITCHELL, 
Albany, N Y. Vineland, 





ANGORA goats. HORACE A. FIELD, Wellsboro, Pa. 





HELP WANTED. 


OUNTRY woman fer, housework. Private family of 

adults living in New Jersey, 5 miles from Phila, want 
a country woman for housework, washing, etc; $3.50 per 
week. No cooking. Box 313, Merchantville, N J. 


ANTED—Poultryman farmer, preferably. who will 
take financial prterest character and__ reference 
necessity. CORNELL, 206 West I2ist St, N Y. 














Made a Handsome Profit. 


I met with very good results from my ad- 
vertising in the Farmers’ Exchange column 
of American Agriculturist. I sold 43 bushels 
of barley at 75 cents per bushel, whereas I 
could not get more than 45 cents per bushel 
for it here at home.—[George Sheer, Fair- 
ville, N Y. 











Agricultural Education in Delaware. 


PROF W. H. BISHOP. 





The outlook was never so decidedly prom- 
ising as now. The number of students in 
the agri courses of Delaware agri college 
has been considerably increased this year, 
but there is room for more. The larger 
number of young men desiring this work 
has enabled the college authorities to in- 
crease the teaching force in the agri dept, 
which it is hoped will result in decided ben- 
efit to.those now taking the courses and 
materially increase the efficiency of the 
teaching. As there is all over the country 
a marked increase in the number of stu- 
dents in agri courses, it is thought and 
hoped that the tide has turned for the bet- 
ter and that increasing numbers of farm- 
ers’ sons will continue to take advantage 
of what the colleges offer them. Could the 
farmers and their sons become better ac- 
quainted with the work in these agri 
courses, it is certain that more young men 
would be taking them 

The exper sta has been actively engaged 
in the study of problems of direct, practi- 
cal value to the farmers, especially the 
fruit and vegetable growing interests of the 
state. The entomologist has been studying 
a@ very severe attack by the pea louse, 
which seriously threatens the large pea can- 
ning industry of the southern counties, 
while the norticulturist has given special 
attention this season to a study of the con- 
ditions in the peach-growing districts. The 
development of the apple growing industry 
of the state has also received attention, and 
the outlook is very promising in that direc- 
tion. The station is carrying on work in 
other lines, results from which can only be 
obtained after prolonged study, but which 
eventually may be of the greatest practical 
value. 

The farmers’ institute work in the state 
is less efficient than it might be under a 
system which should make it the duty of 
some one to plan the institutes far enough 
in advance so that dates and speakers 
could be announced early in the winter. 
At present the meetings are of a rather 
sporadic character, and thus fail to do the 
good that might be done could the work be 
carried on upon some well-matured plan 
properly set before the farmers, so_ that 
the institutes should be looked forward to 
as a regular feature every winter. It is 
believed by some that there should be 
some central authority with power to ar- 
range the work for the whole state, making 
such plans as would best meet the needs 
of the different sections. See Page 580 for 
picture of building of Del agri exper sta. 





Studying Irrigation Problems. 





For three days the natl irrigation congress 
in Chicage discussed a great variety of ag- 
ricultural questions. This was the 9th 
annual convention of this body, and 
in many respects was the most important 
ever held. Although the attendance was 
not as large as last year, every part of the 
U S was represented and all the leading 
commercial bodies showed their interest by 


sending delegates. ; 
from 


Large delegations were present 
Mont, Col, Nev, N Mex, Wyo, Ida, Utah, 
Ari, Cal, Neb, Kan, Tex, with good repre- 


sentation from Wis, Minn, O, N Y, Ct, Mass, 
Va, S C and a number of other states. The 
meeting was called to order by Pres El- 
wood Mead, who in his opening address re- 
viewed briefly a history of the congress and 
called attention to many of the important 
problems now before it. One of the most 
important in his opinion was the necessity 
of securing changes in irrigation laws which 
will unite land and water" under one con- 
trol. So important is this, in his opinion, 
that other questions, such as the ceding of 
public lands to the state, are subordinate. 
Watering the semi-arid country is not 
solely a problem for the state, but it is one 
in which the nation has certain duties and 
responsibilties of sufficient importance to 
require national legislation and oversight. 
The need of the national law grows out of 
the fact that in the west, water and not 


land is of foreshadowing importance. 
The appropriation of the interstate 
rivers for irrigation purposes under 


lax and conflicting state laws is becoming 
a fruitful source of litigation and social dis- 
turbances. Unless these conflicting rights 
and policies can be reconciled and adjusted 
the development of the west will be greatly 
retarded. 

During the entire session the motto, Save 





the forests and store the floods, was kept 
permanently before the delegates. The 
matter of storage reservoirs was treated 
at length by Capt H. M. Chittenden of the 
U_S engineer corps. He advocated the con- 
struction of these reservoirs by the federal 
govt. The congress was remarkable for the 
number of prominent men from all over the 
U 8S, who were either present or represent- 
ed by papers. The letter from Gov Roose- 
velt, who has had practical experience in 
the west with irrigation problems, calls at- 
tention to the fact that the govt has an 
important mission to. perform, and now that 
it has taken hold of the work, it should 
continue until the entire irrigation system 
will be under control of one simple law 
governing all states and territories. Extrav- 
agant expenditures must be avoided, and 
the govt should attempt to improve lands 
that will repay the expenditure. A monopo- 
ly of the benefits by a few must 
be preventd. Gov Roosevelt suggest- 
ed the following plan of super- 
vison: “Govt study of streams, govt 
construction and control,of great irrigating 
plants, preservation of forests by the ex- 
tension of the forest reserve system, natl 
protection and use of forests under expert 
supervision, the instruction of private own- 
ers of forests teaching them that timber can 
be cut without forest destruction, and that 
ownership of water rights in the arid coun- 
try and of forest lands anywhere entails 
public as well as private duties.’’ 


re 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Vinegar Law and the Farmer. 





Since the passage of the pure food law 
and its vigorous enforéement by the state 
dairy and food commissioner, the impres- 
sion among farmers seems to be that it will 
be a hardship to all those who manufacture 
vinegar. A great deal of cider was made 
the present season and numerous inquiries 
have come from the Pa orchardists regard- 
ing the pure food law. The particular part 
of the law relating to the vinegar industry 
provides that no vinegar shall be sold as ap- 
ple or cider vinegar which is not the legiti- 
mate product of pure apple juice. Vinegar 
not made exclusively from pure apple cider 
or that in which foreign substances, such as 
drugs and acids, shall have been introduced 
must not be sold as cider vinegar. Pure 
vinegar must contain not less than 4% per 
cent of acidity. No vinegar shall be brand- 
ed fruit vinegar unless it be made wholly 
from grapes, apples or other fruits. The 
law further provides that no vinegar shail 
be sold that contains any portion of iead, 
copper, sulphuric or other mineral acid or 
any ingredients injurious to health. All 
packages containing vinegar must be plain- 
ly labeled with the name and residence of 
the manufacturer. Violation of these pro- 
visions carries the usual penalty of fine or 
imprisonment. 

Com Jesse K. Cope in calling attention to 
these various provisions, explains the work- 
ings and object of this law, and the ‘nin- 
ner of obtaining the standard. Cider from 
apples in the different sections of the state 
and of different varieties taken at different 
stages of ripening was obtained and anal- 
yzed. This work enabled the dept of agri 
to establish the standard. It is perfectly 
plain that this method was a fair one: The 
law requires that the barrel which contains 
the vinegar shall be stamped with the date 
of making, that it 


and address of the manufacturer. Where 
farmers do a small business in vinegar it 
does not pay to have this stamp made, con- 
sequently the department has ruled that 
by attaching a suitable size card to the 
head of the barrel, the requirements of the 
law are fulfilled Com Cope especially em- 
phasizes the fact that any honest farmer 
who makes vinegar from cider obtained 
from pure apples need have no fear of pros- 
ecution, as the vinegar will always con- 
tain the required acidity. This law was es- 
tablished for the protection of the farmer 
and the consumer, and to prevent the man- 
ufacture and sale of impure vinegar. Since 
the law went into effect it has proved a 
great boon to honest farmers and has been 
the means of checking to a great extent 
the sale of artificial vinegar in Pa. 


The Fat Stock Show held at the central 
stock yards, Pittsburg, Nov 16-19, was one 
of the best exhibitions ever held in this 
state. There were over 100 cars of good 
fat cattle, besides sheep and hogs. Liberal 
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is pure cider vinegar | 
made from apples, and in addition the name | 
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premiums were offered for the best loads 
of Polled Angus, Herefords and Shorthorns, 
and the prize winners were sold at auction. 
The 15 Polled Angus cattle, bred and fed by 
A. A. Armstrong of Ill, which carried the 
sweepstakes prize, were sold at $9.25 per 100 
lbs. The 15 Herefords which took first 
brought 8, second prize load of Here- 
fords 7, third prize load 6.75, first and sec- 
ond prize Shorthorns 6.50. Cattle which 
took no premiums brought from 5.75 to 6.70, 
the latter price being paid for a load of 17 
Hereford yearlings. The next fat stock 
show wili be held Nov 15-18, 1901. 


Agriculture in Cameron Co—Farming in 
this: section is comparatively a new. indus- 
try. The surface is very hilly, almost 
mountainous, and these hills are covered 
with timber, and so steep that when cleared 
they will be of little use, except for pas- 
turing. It seems to me, however, that the 
land here is especially well adapted to stock 
farming. The hills form a natural store- 
house for water, which comes in such qudan- 
tities that I doubt if even clearing off the 
timber will seriously affect the supply. 
The pine and hemlock, which form the 
most valuable part of the timber, are being 
rapidly cut away still there are immense 
quantities to be cut. The highways follow 
the streams and every little ways a house, 
surrounded by a small patch of cleared land, 
gives evidence that lumbering and tanning 
are not what they once were, and that the 
people must pay some attention to what the 
land can be made to produce. In some 
places quite large tracts of land have been 
cleared through the efforts of some pros- 
perous lumber dealer, who has established 
a stock farm, hiring most of the work done. 
Many of the farms, however, are poorly 
cared for, furnishing a few poorly tended 
vegetables as a result of spare moments, 
while the real interest of the owner is cen- 
tered in the team work, which he can still 
command in the lumbering districts. The 
soil is fertile, even to the tops of the hills. 
Along the creek bottom lands the soil is 
deep and easily worked, and wherever it 
is possible to plow and work the sides of 
the mountains, the earth gives every prom- 
ise of reward for the labor. I believe that 
with proper management, making the most 
of stock raising on the hills, and with a ju- 
dicious preservation of the forest lands, 
this country will yet be as prosperous as a 
farming country as it has been in lumber- 





ing, and that its prosperity will be more 
lasting.—[M. B. Sanders. 

Westfield, Tioga Co, Dec 38—Winter 
wheat and rye are looking fine. A arge 


amount of fall plowing has’ been done. 
Corn all husked and about 50 per cent of 
a full crop. A large amount of tobacco 
has been taken down and stripped. Cattle, 
sheep and lambs are bringing good prices. 
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is worth 24 to 28c, 
and lic at stores. 
que river and its tributaries are full. Pas- 
turage has been short all the fall, cows 
being fed corn stalks, millet, pumpkins and 
apples. A few cheese factories are running 
every alternate day. Sept milk netted pa- 
trons $1 per 100 lbs. A heavy wind storm 
Nov 21 did much damage to fences, fruit 
trees and some buildings. 

Ferdinand, Erie Co, Dec 3—During the 
recent wind storm all but three of the trees 
in the orchard owned by Horace Rice, east 
of town, were blown down. Reports from 
all over this section of the state show that 
the wind did a great amount of damage. 
The heavy rains of late have been very 
welcome to everybody. Wells all through 
this section, never known to be dry 
before, have had no water in them 
for months. In many instances far- 
mers have been compelled to either 
draw water from a distance for their 
stock or else drive the stock to water. Small 
brooks, and in some instances quite large 
streams have been dry. Wells are now fill- 
ing up. The West Union cheese factory has 
shut down for the season and farmers are 
sending their milk to the creamery at Union 
City. Butter 23c, cheese llc, eggs 22c. 
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cheese 12c at 
The Cowan- 


Butter 
factory 


Cooperstown, Venango Co, Dec 5—F 
shredded or cut and stock in comfort 


quarters. The Stark apple promises to be 
a grand keeper. I have some in my cellar 
picked in Sept, ’99, and they are in fair con- 
dition now. A local farmer boasts of a 
Dorset ewe that raised twin lambs weigh- 
ing 270 ltts, for which he received 4%4c per 
lb. However, he says nothing of the ewe 
that had no lamb.—[M. M. §. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Farmers Suffer Serious Loss—The de- 
cision of the U §S treasury dept that the 
railroad ferries between Camden and Phila 
cannot carry petroleum oils, gasoline auto- 
mobiles and loose hay and straw, seriously 
affects the farmers of Gloucester, Camden 
and Burlington counties. For years it has 
been the custom of farmers within a radius 
of 20 miles of these ferries to cart loose hay 
and straw to Phila markets, where it was 
bought in preference to baled hay from the 
west. As permission is given to carry 
baled hay or straw on the ferries, farmers 
who haul straw in 8-lb bundles think they 
should be exempt from. this law, for it is 
really a bale of small weight. This law fa- 
vors Pa farmers, as on a recent market day 
95c per 100 lbs was paid for loose timothy 
in Phila, while the price in Camden for the 
same kind of hay was 75c. The charge for 
a load of hay or straw on the ferryboats is 
50c; the charge on other wagons with two 
horses, empty or loaded, is 25c. There is a 
ferry at Gloucester that, so far, has not been 
notified by the govt, and continues to carry 
hay and straw. 


Ashland, Camden Co, Dec 4—The hay 


joining counties. Farmers seem disposed 
joining counties. Farmers seem desposed 
to hold and sell gradually, although the 
grass for next year’s crop never looked 
more promising. Stock goes into winter 
quarters in better condition than last year. 
The heavy winds of Nov 21 blew over most 
of the stalk heaps for the second time this 
year, making much work to gather up, as 
they were spread all over the fields. A much 
needed rain fell yesterday. 


Marlton, Burlington Co, Dec 3—Fall work 
about done, and barnyards being cleaned 
out for winter. Corn was a very satisfac- 
tory crop. The high wind Nov 21 blew down 
and scattered stalks all over the ground, 
making extra work. Apples not keeping 
well. Kieffer pears did not keep at all and 
prices were low in city markets. Fresh 
cows at public sale sold at $20 to 70. New 
seeding is doing well. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, Dec 3—Wells and 


springs have dried rapidly. Theo Drew ad- 
vertised 60 head of cattle and 40 hogs for 
sale at auction recently, but only 
a few were disposed of, prices offered not 
being satisfactory. Joseph Burrows has 
engaged in the sheep business quite exten- 
sively. He has disposed of over $400 worth 
of lambs the past summer and has about 
180 head of ewes on hand now. He has 
also about 40 hogs and has disposed of 
many pigs. But little buckwheat was 
grown in this township and farmers are 
Aisposing of it among their neighbors at 
3 


60c per bu. Few corn fields remain un- 
husked. Farmers are butchering hogs. 
William Parker killed the heaviest so far 
heard of, it weighing 376 lbs. He sold it at 
a local butcher shop at 5%c per lb. Heavy 
pork is not much in demand. Farmers 
are beginning to cut and haul logs to the 
saw mills. A car of black walnut logs was 
loaded here recently. Onion growers have 
been making heavy shipments in order to 
have them off their hands before cold 
weather. 


NEW YORK. 


Breeders’ Meetings—There will be a se- 
ries of breeders’ meetings at the New Os- 
borne house, Rochester, Dec 18-19, includ- 
ing the N Y breeders’ assn, Am CheéViqt 
sheep soc, N Y Shropshire assn and West- 
ern N Y Jersey cattle club. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Dec 3—Farm- 
ers have not finished plowing, Poultry was 
mot as plentiful as wsual this year. Cows 
are giving a small flow of milk. Not as 
many new milch cows as usual] at this time 
of year. 

Agri Official Sentenced—Asa L. Twitch- 
ell, ex-asst com of agri of the ninth divi- 
sion of N Y, who was indicted for misap- 
propriating $2500 collected by him, without 
authority, for violations of the agri law, 
was sentenced last month in the criminal 
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past season are presented. This can be 
obtained by any one in the state and should 
be in the hands of every man who buys 
fertilizers of any kind. The composition 
of the individual brands is given and the 
farmer will know just what he is buying. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co, Dec 4—Consider- 
able corn remains in the fields. Many 
pieces of wheat injured by fly. The beet 
harvest is about ended; the crop has yield- 
ed about 10 tons per acre. Beans have 
yielded poorly. The apple crop has been 
quite large in this county, prices ranging 
from $1.20 to 1.50 per bbl. 


Bethlehem, Albany Co, Dec 5—Most 
of the farmers have finished draw- 
ing in. their corn. Rye _ straw is in 
fair demand at $12 to 13 per ton. 


Hay is selling well at present prices, 14 to 
16. Some farmers have begun plowing. 
Cows are falling off, slacking in. milk. Pas- 
tures have been short. The creamery is 
running only every other day. Eggs are in 
fair demand at 26 to 30c per doz. Potatoes 
were a poor crop this fall. 

Cherry Valley, Otsego Co, Dec 4—Since 
the heavy snow storm of Nov 9 springs and 
streams have started nicely. Farmers are 
delivering hops and hay at the railroad. 
Hay selling at frém $12 to 14 per ton. The 
Rockdale Co will pay their patrons 1.50 per 
100 lbs for milk during this month. During 
construction, a large barn, 40x80 ft, on the 











DELAWARE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT BUILDING.— See Page 570. 


court of Buffalo to two years’ hard labor 
at Auburn state prison. It is understood 
that he made good the defalcation, and in- 
terested friends appealed to Com Weiting 
to ask for clemency, but without avail. 


New York—The Cyphers Incubator Co 


of Wayland has bought out the N Y 
poultry supply Co of & Park place 
and opened offices and salesrooms for its 
incubators and brooders. The N Y office 
will be in charge of John D. Mercer, while 
A. G. Pierce, an expert incubator opera- 
tor and poultryman, will help to display 
the machines. The company will also carry 
a full line of poultry supplies of all kinds. 


Cazenovia, Madison Co, Dec 3—W. M. 
Burr of this place recently sold 18 head of 
fine thoroughbred Holstein cows to the Fort 
Stanwix Canning Co at Rome. 


Florida, Montgomery Co, Dec 4—Billings 
farm, consisting of 140 acres, was sold un- 
der foreclosure Nov 17 and bought by 
George Slater for $2100. C. V. Williams of 
Amsterdam, who has contracted to take the 
milk from the patrons of the Minaville 
cheese factory for a term of years, will con- 
tinue to receive milk at the factory during 
the winter. Patrons are well satisfied with 
the past season. 


Analysis of Fertilizers—The supervi- 


sion of the fertilizers of N Y is in the hands 
of the state exper sta and in Bulletin 145, 
just issued, results of analyses during the 


N. H. Wyckoff farm, being built by Mr 
Wyckoff and seven carpenters, was blown to 
pieces by the heavy gale Now 21; no one 
was injured. The worst ice storm in years 
swept over this locality Nov 25, ruining ap- 
ple orchards, damaging forests, fences and 
telegraph wires. 

Leeds, Greene Co, Dec 5—The recent rain 
raised wells and creeks so as to permit 
grinding at the water mills. Until Nov 15 
the steam mill had all the grinding, run- 
ning 20 hours per day to Keep up. Buck- 
wheat scarce and selling at $2.50 per 100 
lbs. Farmers well along with work. Apples 
80 to 95 per cent’of a full crop, corn 40 to 
60, oats 65 to 75, potatoes 25 to 35, rye 85 to 
100, buckwheat 40 ta 60. 


ONTARIO. 


Farmers and Fruit Growers will hold a 
good meeting at Guelph Dec 10-11 at the 
22d annual convention of the Ont agri and 
exper union. One of the most valuable 
features will be the results given by the 
professors of the agri college of co-opera- 
tive experiments. in testing varieties of 
farm crops and fruits, methods of culti- 
vation, destroying insects and weeds and 
preserving eggs. There will be a ladies’ 
session Monday afternoon. The sec is C. 
A. Zavitz of Guelpr. The Onf provincial 
winter fair will be held Dec 11-14. Lectures 
will be given every day on cattle. sheep, 
swine and poultry and their products, 








The Five Per Cent Interest Bill. 


SEYMOUR KEYSOR, HERKIMER CO, N Y. 





The ingratitude of the government at Al- 
-bany to farmers is becoming proverbial. 
The 5 per cent interest bill that was defeat- 
ed by the legislature of ’99 was one of much 
interest to the people at large, especially 
to farmers. Assemblyman Miles of St 
Lawrence Co was greatly interested in the 
measure and put forth every effort to secure 
its passage. Our own member, Dr Kelley, 
favored the Dill. Its defeat was brought 
about by the merchants’ assn of N Y. Ina 
circular sent out by this assn in April, 4S, 
it says: : 

“The bill introduced in the assembly at 
Albany this year for the reduction of in- 
terest of this state from 6 per cent to 5 per 
cent has just been defeated by the efforts 
of this assn, after an outlay of about $12,- 
000. Every cent has been expended in a 
campaign of education throughout all coun- 
ties of the state, and through them shap- 
ing the views of senators and assemblymen. 
For this purpose the assn sent out 37,200 
circulars and 35,000 16-page pamphlets. In 
addition to this, a delegation of 27 business 
men of N Y city attended a hearing on the 
bill before the general law committee of 
the assembly at Albany. It has already 
expended over. $35,000 during the year. No 
lobbying was done. .No such work as this 
has ever been dome before in the history 


of this state. It has been done solely for. 


the general welfare of the state.” 

What must our country members and 
senators think after having been elected by 
the farmers and laboring classes, to have 
the merchants’ assn of N Y go to Albany 


and expend $35,000 in shaping their views, . 


and call it a campaign of education. No 
lobbying was done! What an absurdity. 
The audacity of this scheme is startling to 
all who have givén the subject any atten- 
tion. And should this assn succeed again in 
defeating the bill, it would be an injustice 
to those of the poorer classes who have just 
started in the battle of life to become land 
owners and tillers of the soil, but it will 
not succeed if our people are properly in- 
formed. 

The farmer in debt for his farm, and the 
poor man in debt for his house and lot, 
will be compelled, as at present, to pay 6 
per cent interest,-while wealthy firms’ and 
corporations continue to borrow at 2 and 
3 per cent. The bankers tell the people 
that a lower rate of interest would be inju- 
rious to the general welfare of the country 
and that it would drive money for invest- 
ment to other states and foreign countries. 
This was the same cry when the rate of 
interest was reduced from 7 to 6 per cent, 
but the predicted conditions never hap- 
pened. For the present condition of the 
country a high rate of interest is an evil not 
to be underestimated, affecting as it does 
the living of a great number of citizens. 
The money question is a question of mor- 
als. It is no longer an effort to determine 
what is right or what is wrong. The ques- 
tion.is whether we are to allow men who 
*know what will be advantageous to the 
country and beneficial to the whole people, 
but who care nothing for this, to contral and 
manage our money system with the deliber- 
ate purpose of adding to their wealth at 
the expense of the poorer classes. 

In speaking of low rates of irtterest, Ellis 
H. Roberts, treas of the U §S, said to the 
meeting of the Am bankers’ assn, Oct 3, ’00: 
“While the ruling rate ranged from 1% to 2% 
per cent, prime commercial paper has found 
sale from 3% to 4. Seldom have the quota- 
tions been abave 4%. These low rates for 
money, the lowest in the world, have 
brought Russia and Britain to borrow from 
us and-Japan and Sweden to seek loans 
here. Last of all, Germany takes $20,000,000 
of our money. WN Y has become one of the 
two financial centers of the world. The 
wealth of our people by the new census will 
not fall below $90,000,000,000 and the annual 
net production is at least $2,500,000,000. With 
such facts as these, American bankers hang 
out their sigm, ‘Money to lend to the na- 
tions; gold galore to spare.’ ”’ 

The next N Y legislature should pass an 
interest reduction bill. The country is in neei 
of a lower rate of interest. Such legislation 
would not be in the interest of any partic- 
ular part of the country to the exclusion 
of the rest, but would benefit all and pro- 
mote the general welfare. 





My family think there never was such 
a@ paper as American Agriculturist.—[W. 
H.. Mc., Bradford Co, Pa. 
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FARM AND MARKET 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





A plan is under way to organize the hop 
growers of New York into a union to con- 
trol the production, acreage and planting 
of hops and eventually make the selling 
price bring a fair profit to producers. The 
matter is also under way on the Pacific 
coast and the organizers hope to have the 
union in working order by the beginning 
of another season. The object is certainly 
a feasible one, and the growers who have 
had a little experience in co-operation work 
should be able to make and hold a good 
organization. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments of 
hops for week ending Nov 24 were J. 
Tator 254 bales, T. E. Dornett 191, W. M. 
Richardson 137, and Clifford France 40. 

At New York, the demand from brewers 


has fallen off a trifle, owing to approach of 
the holidays, but as there is no pressure to 
sell the market maintains its previous firm- 
ness. Reports from up the state indicate 
that 75 per cent of the crop is sold, and deal- 
ers are active in trying to secure the remain- 
der. The scarcity of baling continues and 
many lots have not been delivered. 

Quotations at N Y as follows: N Y state 
crop of ’00, choice 20@22c p lb, prime 18@ 
20c, medium 16@18c, Pacific coast, choice 19 
@21c, prime 17@19c, crop ’99, N Y state and 
Pacific coast, choice 15@l6c, prime 12@14c. 
crop ’98 5@9c, olds 2@6c, German crop ’99 
35@42c. 


Good Cheese Year at Utica. 


In this greatest of all cheese markets, 
Utica, N Y, the value of the product han- 
dled in the season just closed was $1,258,000, 
according to Sec B. D. Gilbert, against $1,- 
273,000 in ’99 and only $839,000 in ’98. Apply- 
ing an av weight of 60 lbs to the 214,000 
bexes handled from April 30 to Nov 26, the 
amount of cheese sold was 12,824,000 Ibs. 
The av price of all cheese sold on the Utica 
board of trade during the year was 9.81c per 
lb, compared with 9.5c one year ago and 
only 7.42c in ’98. The highest price was lic, 
the lowest 8%4c. 

The fact that there was a long drouth in 
the autumn of 799, while this year the pas- 
turage was fine and abundant, has not made 
as much difference as might be expected 
in the output, as the high prices a year 
ago caused dairymen to feed their cattle 
very liberally, stimulating milk production; 
in ’'99 cheese sold as high as 12%c p lb. Near- 
ly a third-of the cheese sold at Utica this 
year has been small sizes, 34 to 40 lbs. In 
addition to the official record just noted, a 
feature of the market throughout the sea- 
son was the curb sales, 500- to 1200 boxes 
each week, which took place after the regu- 
lar transactions had been recorded, and of- 
ten generally at prices a shade 
higher than current quotations. It is es- 
timated that the value of cheese sold at 
Utica, including that just named, slightly 
exceeded $1,400,000. 

A noticeable feature of the trade was the 
liberal export movement from N Y early in 
the season, this being unsually heavy then. 
The market was helped during the sum- 
mer months by the comparative shortage 
of stocks in N Y city. he output this 
fall was excellent in quality, owing to the 
unusually good pasturage. With some 
weakness abroad, due to reports of heavy 
stocks in Liverpool, a slight price reaction 
at home set in. Exporters out of the mar- 
ket for the time being. Nov trade was quiet 
and confined largely to home account, most 
of the cheese going into cold storage for 
later markets. One thing to be noted is the 
fact that in spite of excellent fall pasturage 
the ’00 output was slightly less than that 
of ’99. The cheese situation at the opening 
of Dec is a healthy one. As for the eourse 
of prices, cheese at Utica sold in May 
around 84%@101léc p lb, June 8%@9%e, July 
8%@9%c, Aug 9@10%c, Sept 95%@lic, Oct 
104%,@lic, Nov 9@10%c. Cheese sales at Lit- 
tle Falls were 137,500 boxes, against 153,000 
in ’99; the average price 9.72c p lb, com- 
pared with the same figure one year ago 
and 7.48c in ’98. 











Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Dec 3—Considering the 
lateness of the season there was a. fair at- 
tendance at the board on this the last 
market day of the year. The lots offered 
were rather small, and the factories gen- 
erally closed out their entire make, except 
where they are still running or have run 
down to Dec 1; in which case a few are 
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waiting until their cheese are all cured 
and can be sold all together. The special 
feature of the market is that small cheese 
was 4c higher. Large sizes remained at the 
same old notch, but fancies sold on curb 
%c higher than last week. Transactions 
are slightly smaller than for two _ years 
past, but the difference is hardly enough 
to speak of, only 50 to 75 bxs. Butter re- 
mains very firm, notwithstanding the late- 
ness of the make. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 1330 bxs at 9%c, 80 at 10%c; large 
white, 450-at 9%c; small white, 65 at 10c, 425 
at 10%c; small colored, 175 at 10144c, 130 at 
10%c; total, 2655 bxs, against 2702 last year 
and 2736 the year before. 

Sales on curb are 300 large at 10%c, 200 
small at 10%@10'%4c, 200 large skims at 91%, 
225 small skims at 94@9%c. Sales of but- 
ter are 50 pkgs at 25c, 70 cases 5-lb pkgs at 
26c, 20 cases prints at 27c. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, steady at 4c advance. Ow- 
ing to a stronger market and a reduced 
supply, due to a change in the weather, 
the milk exchange at its meeting on Nov 
28, found it advisable to advance its price 
%c, to take effect Dec 1. The exchange 
price is now 3%c, while the surplus west 
of the Hudson is quoted by the railway 
milk agents at $1.59 p can of 40 qts. No 
sour milk was received during the week. 

Receipts by rail —_ other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various distrib- 
uting points in New York city in 40-qt cans 
for the week ending Dec 1, were as follows: 


Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 
Erie, 24,859 929 107 
D, Lack and W, 28,750 410 _ 
Ontario, 27,475 194 _- 
N Y Cent (long haul), 20,860 520 _ 


N Y Cent (Harlem), 11,750 145 280 


Susquehanna, 11,470 184 184 
West Shore, 11,266 526 — 
Northern, 2,070 a = 
New Haven, 6,750 a — 
Lehigh Valley, 12,150 4200 — 
New Jersey Central, 1,485 65 — 
Other sources, 5,975 130 — 

Total receipts, 164,860 3,523 571 

Daily average, 23,551 503 82 


A prominent member of the exchange, 
speaking of the advance, said that one of 
the principal reasons for the increased 
price was the growing scarcity of milk and 
greater cost of production. He would not 
admit that the price schedule and demands 
of the F S M P A had anything to do with 
the action of the exchange. : 

The Borden Co, one of the largest distrib. 
utors of milk in the metropolis, will begin 
to make Sunday deliveries hereafter to 
families. The company says this is due 
to the ‘“‘enormous increase in its business” 
and ‘“‘the physical impossibility of obtain- 
ing milk sufficient in one day to make the 
double delivery on Saturday.” Rivals of 
the Borden Co assert that by making Sun- 
day deliveries they have steadily eaten into 
the Borden’s business, and the company 
had to recognize the wishes of consumers 
or lose the business. 

Twenty N Y milk dealers were fined last 
week in the court of special sessions for 
selling impure milk. The penalties ranged 
from $25 to 150, the latter being imposed 
on a driver for the McDermott-Bunger 
Dairy Co. 

At Philadelphia, the Dec price named by 
the milk exchange is 4c p qt. From this 
the farmer must deduct freight charges. 





CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS 
of all sizes, gottivey the Best, and Carriers 
to match. For full informa- * 
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ease what you wish to purchase. - 


PRINCIPLES OF 


DOG TRAINING 


By W.C. Perry (Kit Killbird). Ashmont. This work 
is handsomely bound and neat in all details. For the 
amateur dog trainer, it will be found exceed valu- 
able. Cloth, iémo. Price, Postpaid, 50 ts. 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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Patrons of Husbandry. 


“Credit and Loan Associations. 
DEMPSTER ROCKWOOD, NEW YORK, 
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The burden of debt hangs like a millstone 
around the necks of multitudes of our citi- 
zens, and to provide means and measures 
of relief and adapt them to their wants is 
a problem worthy the attention of our best 
minds. To provide a system of credit that 
will discourage and prevent debt-making 
and encourage and aid debt-paying 
would promote the interests of both debtor 
and creditor. Co-operation in credit and 
loan associations would provide adequate 
security to the investor for the use of his 
capital and lessen the debtor’s burdens by 
helping him to pay his debts while encour- 
aging thrift, economy and the habit of sav- 
ng. 
: Such associations formed for the use and 
relief of farmers might be formed so that 
bonds bearing a low rate of interest could 
be readily sold and the money loaned to 
members of the assn on easy terms at a 
moderate rate of interest. The bonds 
should be secured by the signatures, 
pledges and property interests of each one 
and every member of the company or assn 
individually or collectively. Each member 
ef the company could be given a rating 
as to the value of his property interests 
by competent members acting officially as 
an examining board. The total of the rat- 
ings should constitute the basis of value 
securing the bonds, and the amount each 
member has in such rating not included 
in or covered by his indebtedness to the 
company would be his unencumbered cap- 
ital upon which dividends are to be paid 
under such provisions as the interests of 
the company would permit. The difference 
between the rates of interest paid on bonds 
and that paid for loans would meet ex- 
penses and pay dividends to shareholders. 

Among the advantages of the system 
outlined would be the profitable employ- 
ment of idle capital with special advan- 
tages to farmers and real estate owners in 
that it would permit dividends on _ the 
value of their holdings put in the com- 
pany’s assets to strengthen it and secure 
its bonds. The interests of the debtor 
would be promoted by the use of his unen- 
cumbered capital upon which he could re- 
ceive dividends. With bonds of such di- 
mensions that small investors could readily 
obtain them through a system of checks 
and coupons credit associations would grow 
in strength and influence and furnish sav- 
ings bank benefits to many people that are 
without such advantages. With govern- 
ment and philanthropic aid in perfecting 
the system, and eventually state aid in 
exempting: the bonds from taxation, its 
benefits would become almost universal in 
their application. 

At the close of the fiscal year, Sept 30, 
1900, the funds of the national grange were 
a* follows: Farm mortgages, $36,835; farms 
sold on contract, 7000; farms taken on 
mortgage, 2526.90; deposited in fiscal agen- 
cy, 9670.16; deposited in bank, 1050; total 
cash assets, 57,082. At the close of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year the cash assets were $55,- 
832.33, making the increase during the year 
1249.73. The total expenditures for exten- 
sion of the order during the year were 
3207.24, leaving an unexpended balance of 
792.76 of the amount appropriated, which 
will revert to the national grange treasury. 

NEW YORK. 


Broome Co Pomona grange meets at Bing- 
hamton Dec 11, for the election of officers 
and delegates to state grange. 


oa 


The Remarkable Progress in paint man- 
ufacture is one of the great improvements 
of this marvelous era. Perhaps the most 
striking development in this line has been 
the invention of Asbestine. It is a powder. 
Add cold water, and it makes a fire-proof, 
water-proof and germ-proof paint. It can 
be applied in any color and to any surface. 
It is extraordinarily cheap in first cost, a 
gallon of it covers a larger surface than 
ordinary paint, and it lasts longer. The 
truth of these statements has been dem- 
onstrated by vast experience. Certainly 
no one can afford not to paint his build- 
ings, fences, etc. Investigate this matter 
by writing the following postal to The Alden 
Spears Sons Co, 369 Atlantic Ave, Bosron, 
Mass: “Please send particulars of Asbestine 
as advertised in American Agriculturist,” 
(add your name. vostoffice and state). 


GRANGE--NEWS 
Our Story of the News. 


Wars and Rumors of Wars. 





President Kruger’s reception in France is 
unparalleled in modern history. But the 
same may also be said of the welcome Lon- 
don recently accorded to her returning vol- 
unteers from South Africa. Kruger de- 
clares that the Boers will fight for their lib- 
erty until their last man expires, and fierce- 
ly denounces the destruction of farms, the 
burning of houses, the confiscation of chil- 
dren and the ravishing of women perpe- 
trated by English soldiery. 

England replies by making Kitchener the 
sole power in South Africa. His plan is to 
make a desert of the two republics, con- 
centrating the old, the women and children 
into the cities, thus forcing the Boers into 
submission or death. Kitchener intimates 
that this is the only way to conquer. When 
Weyler did this in Cuba, it caused a pro- 
test in America that led to the Spanish 
war. A powerful section of the English 
press, including many strong supporters of 
the present administration, hotly condemn 
Kitchener as both cruel and unwise. 

Public sentiment in the United States 
supports this section of the British press. 
But Englishmen who see no other way of 
dealing with Boerdom, answer that the 
United States is forced to adopt a like pol- 
icy in the Philippines, Certainly there have 
been fresh outbreaks in Luzon, much fight- 
ing, a call for a larger army, and no im- 
mediate prospects of peace. Everything 
points to a relentless campaign on both 
sides until the Filipinos submit to the sov- 
ereignty of the United States. 

In China, the empress’s government is 
slow to punish the officials who caused the 
late uprising, as demanded by the powers. 
Whether she can pay the indemnity that 
will be asked, amounting to many millions, 
remains to be seen. The United States is 
apparently asking only to be reimbursed 
for her outlay, but other nations want big 
punitive sums. The powers at Pekin are 
jealously watching each other, ready to 
grab a slice of China if dismemberment is 
to be the final result. The United States, 
England and Germany are said to be stand- 
ing firmiy against partition. 

Evidence accumulates that the Chinese 
bitterly resent being conquered or divided. 
Desultory fighting continues. The most 
shocking barbarities are openly committed 
upon Chinese by Russian and German sol- 
diery. Testimony was recently adduced in 
the German parliament at Berlin to show 
that these soldiers respected neither the vir- 
tue, the lives nor the property of even the 
innocent and unoffending among the na- 
tives. 

Verily, war is hell. 





Momentous Discoveries. 


Discoveries of surpassing interest have 
been made by the Egyptian exploration 
fund the past season. At Abydos have been 
found the drinking bowls and furniture of 
the kings of the first dynasty. which ap- 
parently flourished 15,000 or 20,000 years be- 
fore Christ. As the great pyramid was 
built during the first dynasty (2450 to 4235 
B C), while the exodus of the Jews from 
Egypt under Moses oceurred so late as 1491 
B C, some conception of the remoteness of 
this first dynasty may be reached. In- 
stead of the pyramid-building era being the 
first cycle of civilization and art in Egypt, 
as has been supposed heretofore, it is now 
known to be the third. Each of these cy- 
cles were probably as many years apart as 
the vast space between the present day and 
the building of the pyramids. 

Yet this year’s discoveries show’ that 
during the first dynasty the dwellers’ in 
Egypt had attained no mean development 
in civilization. This find tends to confirm 
the authenticity of the recent discoveries 
in the Euphrates valley of tokens of a civ- 
ilization that dates back fully 30,000 years! 

Announcement is also made, though upon 
doubtful authority, that since Pekin fell 
into the hands of the western powers, rec- 
ords have been found in the imperial Chi- 
nese library of the discovery and peopling 
of the American continent by the Chinese 
between 500 and 600 A D. And Aztec 
treasure, of gold and art work, is being 
dug out from under the present City of 
Mexico, which city is now believed to be 
of the third cycle of civilization in Central 
America. 





Told in Short. Paragraphs 





The regeneration of Spain is going for- 
ward apace, since she got rid of the last of 
her costly and troublesome colonies. Home 
industries are being fostered, taxes. re- 
duced, wages increased. The Spanish- 
American congress at Madrid is very sig- 
nificant. It is attended by over 1000 dele- 
gates from all the Central and South Ameri- 
can countries, as well as from Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Luzon, etc. Its objects were to fos- 
ter trade between these countries and 
Spain, and to promote in them a lov2 for 
and perpetuation of Spanish ideals, cus- 
toms. and religion. Underneath its surface 
may also be discovered a purpose to foster 
in South America a spirit antagonistic to 
the United States, both in trade and poli- 
tics, and to resent what some regard as 
the increasing domination of the United 
States over South America. 





Sec Long asks in his annual report for 
two battleships, two armored cruisers and 
at least six light-draft gunboats. The to- 
tal estimates for the navy are $87,172,631, er 
$22,041,714 in excess of the current appropri- 
ation. Sec Long says that the need of ves- 
sels in other parts of the world has been 
so great that the department has found it 
impossible to permanently assign any ves- 
sels to the European station. 





The moral effect of the presence of the U 
S battleship Kentucky at Smyrna has been 
such that, in the opinion of diplomatists, all 
d:fferenc with Turkey are to be speedily 
settled. 





The U S auxiliary cruiser Yosemite has 
been caught in a terrible typhoon off the 
island of Guam and driven upon a reef. 
One boat’s crew was drowned and the rest 
of the crew were transferred to the U § 
collier Justin before the ill-fated vessel 
sank. 





The national prohibition party has al- 
ready raised $7000 for the presidential cam- 
paign of 1904. 





It is estimated that $90,000 was taken in 
at the New York horse show. a 





The Cuban constitutional convention has 
under consideration some very important 
problems, chief of which is the island’s 
future relations with the U S. It is prob- 
able that the question as to whether the 
island’s relations with us shall be restrict- 
ed to a merely commercial basis, or wheth- 
er it shall continue under the wing of the 
U S$ will divide the convention and the 
Cubans, as a people, into two parties. The 
party favoring annexation, which is not a 
small one, is working quietly to gain its 
ends, but the natives who wish independ- 
ence declare “they are willing to go to the 
woods and fight to the death before allow- 
ing their sovereignty to be impaired.” 





An effort -will be made during the present 
session of congress to secure pensions for. 
ex-slaves. A deluge of petitions is coming 
to the White House in behalf of ex-slaves, 
urging the president to use his influence 
in congress in their behalf. 





Lieut-Commander W: H. Southerland, U 
S officer in charge of the naval militia, fa- 
vors a national naval reserve which shall 
be supplementary to the present naval mil- 
itia. The general government, he says, has 
no directive control over the naval militia, 
as they are state bodies organized under 
state laws, therefore no member is under 
obligation to answer the call of the presi- 
dent. With a reserve force organized un- 
der the federal law and directly controlled 
by the navy department, it would be ready 
at a moment’s notice to reinforce the reg- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


Digging Wells is a most profitable busi- 
ness when the new shaft-sinking machines 
are used. Williams.Bros, Ithaca, N Y, have 
published an illustrated catalog of more 
than seventy kinds of well-digging ma- 
chines, operated by either horse power or 
steam, which will be sent free to anyone. 
These machines are so simple any person 
of ordinary mechanical! skill can erect them, 
keep them in order and operate them either 
in the softest soil or through solid rock, 




















ular fighting strength of the navy. The sta- 
tus of the national officer, would be well de- 
fired. He would hold a commission in the 
navy signed by the president, and his name 
would be borne on the navy register. 





A national conference on industrial arbi- 
tration will convene in Chicago, Ill, Dec 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


17 and 18. Compulsory arbitration will be 
one of the important themes under discus- 
sion and it is hoped that the gathering will 
include all the great labor leaders and large 
employers in the country, 





It is generally expected that congress will 
make some amendment to the currency law 
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that will fix the gold standard permanent- 
ly. It is claimed that this can be done by 
making all torms of money interchangeable, 
as was suggested to congress last winter. 
This would require that silver dollars, as 
well as greenback and treasury notes, shall 
be interchangeable with gold at the option 
of the holder. 














Sleeplessness Kills. 





If You Can’t Eat or Sleep Well, You Are ina 





Dangerous Condition. 





Dr. Greene’s Nervura Cures: 





from side to side, or simply 
catching short, unrefreshing 
naps filled with dreams, 
feeling heavy-headed, with 
pale face, haggard looks, 
dull and heavy, ringed eyes, 
and go about their daily em- 
ployment with tired limbs, 
exhausted energies, nerveless 
and ambitionless. 

There is one sure way to 
cure sleeplessness, and that is 
by the use of Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura, the great brain and 
nerve invigorator. This won- 
derful remedy is Nature’s own 
sleep producer, and is perfectly 
harmless, being made from 
pure vegetable medicines 
fresh from the lap of Nature. 

It may be given to infants, 
children, or the most delicate 
invalids without fear. It 
soothes, calms, and quiets the 
weakened, irritable and over-wrought 
nerves, producing perfect repose, and 


refreshing, natural sleep; at the same, 


time it builds up and tones up the 
shattered nerves and gives renewed 


What 














life, strength, vitality and vigor to the system. 
Mr. F. M. Byers, Alliance, Ohio, Says: 


** Some time ago, I suffered with general disability and nervousness. 


daytime. 


I suffered almost everything and had a severe pain in my side. 


| a ee is simply a rapid road to the insane asylum. No greater calamity 
| | can befall a person than to become sleepless. 

utterly exhausted and prostrated feelings following 
wakeful, disturbed and unrefreshing nights are terri- 
ble. What wonder that there are so many shattered nerves, 
tired brains, and debilitated bodies, when we consider the 
thousands upon thousands who pass sleepless or disturbed 
nights, and rise mornings feeling indescribably miserable, 
dragged out, scarcely able to face the day’s work! 
wonder that so many rise mornings from their beds, where 
they have lain with weary lids and sleepless eyes, tossing 


The extreme weakness, the tired and 


| 




















I could not sleep at night nor in the 
I was depressed in spirits and 


discouraged in every way. One day I read of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and determined to 


try it. 1 have now taken six or eight bottles and I feel like a new man. 


I had only taken it a short time when it 


began to build me up. I can sleep now and have a good appetite and feel that I have a new lease of life. I con- 
sider Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy the best of medicines.” 


Dr. Greene can be consulted free, personally or by letter, at his office, 
35 West 14th Street, New York City. A free letter of advice from the dis- 
tinguished specialist has placed many an unhealthy man end woman on 


the road to recovery: 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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Wheat Corn VOats 
Cash or spot — 
s 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago.......... 70 | 6414} .354g] 13004] 2134} .22%4 
New York........ 76% 10% 45% "3924 -26%9] .30 
Boston...... eccool = 51 43.5 31 32 
BOSS 4.0 os006060 -T4%) 6% BThq| .31%4| .23 | .23% 
St Louis..........] 60% -35 | .29 | 23%] .23% 
Minneapolis ee 1% rr -33%} .28 | .25%| .23 
Liverpool ........ 8649) .81 | .b445] .46 —- — 











Chicago, wheat has been poorly sup- 
ede many operators who had previously 
bought for Dec delivery selling out rather 
than take the actual grain, even though 
such transactions showed some loss, The 
situation as a whole is without particular 
news. The market though dull is moderate- 
ly steady at existing level of prices. Many 
careful operators believe wheat low enough. 
Yet as long as Europe buys so a 
the home markets continue dull. 
amount of wheat Argentina will have ioe 
export during the next few months contin- 
ues to attract much interest, the subject 
being still a matter of uncertainty. 

Receipts of wheat at western markets 
are not particularly heavy, but weather 
generally favorable for farmers’ deliveries. 
At Chicago, Dec wheat sagged to a shade 
under 70c p bu, subsequently recovering @ 
trifle with Jan around 7lc: cash wheat 
quiet and nearly steady, flour dull and 
somewhat neglected. 

The regular market for corn has not been 
appreciably affected by the squeeze in Nov 
which at one time carried the price to 5ic 
p bu, dropping back 10c or more upon the 
announcement of a settlement of most of 
the deals through private arrangement. 
Prices around 35%@36c p bu for No 2 mixed, 
Dec delivery, more nearly reflected the atti- 
tude of the trade toward this cereal. Country 
shipm nts of corn from the new crop are 
liberal, shipping demand is fais but not es- 
pecially urgent. No 3 mixed corn by sample 
quotable at 36@87c p bu, yellow and white 
36144@37'ee. 

Rye featureless, receipts small and so 
with the demand and market substantially 
yorer 4 at the low prices ruling based on 

5144@46c p bu for No 2 in store. May de- 
tie ery has sold at 49c p bu. 

Barley buyers have shown some indiffer- 
ence, yet receipts moderate and no material 
change in prices. The market may be 
characterized as slow and somewhat heavy. 
Cheice malting barley 58@63c p bu, common 
to good 45@55c, feed grades 38@40c. 

Timothy seed quiet and generally steady, 
contract prime $4 50@4 55 p 100 lbs, March 
delivery 4 65@4 75. A ready outlet is noted 
for all merchantable seed, fairly good coun- 
try lots by sample 3 85@4 35. Clover seed 
dull under an absence of offerings but quot- 
ably steady at about 10 p 100 lbs. Hunga- 
ian seed 65@80c p 100 Ibs, millet 65@95c, 
German millet 85c@1 10, mustard T5c@1 25, 
buckwheat 1@1 25. 

At New York, no especially new feature 
in the grain market. Wheat again slightly 
lower, selling around 76c p bu, corn 45%c, 
oats 26%c, rye 53@54c, barley 60@70c, clover 
seed 9@lic p Ib, timothy $4 50@5 p 100 Ibs. 
Flour continues inactive. Fey spring pat- 
ents 4 10@4 70 p bbl, do winter 3 85@3 90, 
spring straights 3 50@3 90. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900] 1899) 1900] 1899} 1900) 1899 

Chicago. J 100 ibs ..|$6 00/56. S78 54: 90] $3.£5| $4.30] $4.05 
New York. .| 5.65} 6.50) 5.35} 4.10] 4.40] 4.40 
Bulale.....ccce0s -.+| 5.65 6.651 5.15] 4.05) 4.95) 4.35 
Kansas City ......... 5.65} 6.40] 4.85) 3.90) 4.00} 4.00 
Pittsburg ..........--] 5.751 635! 4.90 4.00) 4.00] 4.25 
At Chicago, cattle trade somewhat ir- 


regular but market in the main fairly satis- 
factory. Under a demand for strictly prime 
beeves for export account all such have 
crossed the scales at generally firm figures, 
best lots $5 75@5 90; mixed and common 
steers have ruled somewhat dull and slow. 
Most of the transactions in dressed beef 
and shipping steers were at a range of 4 75 
@5 70. Receipts of all kinds of cattle at 
Chicago continue to run a little heavier 


than a’year ago, but the total for 12 months 
will probably show no material change. 


In the cheaper grades moderate activity 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


has prevailed with a ready outlet for mixed 
butchers’ stock and dry cows and Neifers. 
Canners show a willingness to pay former 
prices for such animals as naturally go to 
them. The demand for veal is cut into some- 
what by the increased consumption of pout- 


try; this is always expected at this time of 
year. Stock c.ctle quiet with only a re- 
stricted demand from farmers. Extra 
milch cows quotable at $45@50 p — 

Fancy beef steers, $5 75@5 % Canners, 300 
Good to extra, 5 15@565 Feeders, selected, 1350 4 460 
Common to fair, 4 60@4 85“ Stockers, 450 to 850 lbs, —— ‘ 4 
Weiern range steers, 425@475 Calves, 300 lbs up, S00@ 5 
Native heifers. 325@4 50 Calves, veal, 5 2 6 3 
Fair to good cows, 3 00@440 Milch cows,each, _ 25 00@50 00 
Poor to “fancy bulls, 200@430 


A healthy and active hog market may be 
noted, transacticas generally a shade under 
be p Ib, popular prices $4 75@4 95 for all 
weights. Selected to fcy butcher pigs have 
recently sold as high as 5@5 05. Rough lots 
quotable at 4@4 60. 

The price tendency in sheep was toward 
a slightly lower level until a break of 10@ 
20c was recorded, when a change for the 


better took place. Good to choice mixed 
lots, and straight wethers, includ- 
ing yearlings, $3 50@4 25, poor to com- 


mon 2 25@3 25, feeding lambs 4@4 50, fair to 
good butcher lambs 4 50@5. 

At Buffalo, cattle firmer, under supply 
of 130 cars on Monday of this week. Ship- 
ping steers sold at $4 75@5 60, stockers and 
feeders 3@4 25. Veal calves in fair demand 
at 8 for fey, 7 256@7 75 for good to ch, 5 50 
@6 50 for common to fair. Hogs lower on 
Monday of this week, when 135 double decks 


came in. Yorkers sold around 4 90, pigs 
5 05@5 10, medium droves 4 90@4 95. Sheep 
and lambs strong. Receipts this week 


Monday 50 double decks. Lambs 5 15@ 
5 40, sheep 3 80@4 25. 


At New York, market more active under 
moderate supply. Common to choice steers 
sold at $3 90@5 50, oxen 3@4, bulk 2 25@ 
3 25, cows 2@4. Recent sales include 16 O, av 
1582 Ibs, at 5 50, 21 do, av 1225 Ibs, at 4 95, 
15 Ill, av 1222 lbs, at 4 80, 10 Va, av 1077 
Ibs, at 450. Veal calves in good demand, 
common to choice 5@8 50, little calves 4, 
grassers 2 50@3. Sheep and lambs ruled 


easier. 4 to choice sheep 2 25@4, culls 
1 25@1 50, lambs 4 50@5 60. Recent sales 
include 7 state, av 138 lbs, at 4 49, do, av 


118 lbs, at 3 75, 165 Pa, av 107 Ibs, at 3 50, 
108 state lambs, av 76 Ibs, at 5 60, 134 do, 
av 64 lbs, at 5 25, 163 Pa, av 59 “bs: at 4 50. 
Hogs showed some weakness, sales rang- 
ing mostly at 5 10@5 35. 

At Pittsburg, trade rather slow, at about 
ast week’s prices. Receipts Monday of 
this week 110 cars. Quotations revised as 
foltown: 
anit arn “ssf Bowe t nd et balls. #2 ge 
Fair. 900 to 1100 ibs, 3 56@420 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs. 2 504 25 
Common, 700 to 900 !ba, 225@3 35 Bologna cows, phd. 8 00@1500 
Rough, half fat, 3H G4 00 F'sh cows & springers.£0 0N@55 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 251@425 Veal calves, 5 00@7 00 

Hogs in easy demand and lower. On Mon- 
day of this week 85 double decks came in. 
Medium and heavy droves $4 $90 p 100 Ibs, 
yorkers and pigs 4 85@4 90. Sheep steady, 
lambs stronger. Sheep sold at 3 50@4, 
lambs 4@5 50. Arrivals Monday of this 
week 25 double decks. 

At London, American cattle fairly steady 


at 114%4,@138c p Ib estimated dressed weight. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, trade without particular ani- 
mation, yet a fair number of horses moving 
every day. Farm chunks sold generally at 
$50@90 p head for light weights and 100@ 
135 for good to heavy. Offerings of prime 
draft animals rather small, demand fair. 
The export trade is quiet, 


Express and heavy draft............ T0@225 
1150 to 1400-Ib COMES 0.40 +++++ -0« BOSSE 
seestogs tenane.. ene 
Drivers . oe cece ccccs cece cose cee. COMERS 
NIN os ce nckinanee coevcas 65470 
GOMOTAl PULPOSE ..... 6 .0..0:0c00s.ccctercces 25@ 75 





THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


According to country reports, potatoes in 
Mich have been severely damaged by un- 
seasonable warm autumn weather and ex- 
cessive rains, so that the keeping quality 
of the tubers is poor. Consignments from 
Wis and Minn are also said to be affected by 
dry rot. - 

Supply of potatoes generally liberal at 
large distributing points, but under a good 
demand very little stock has been allowed 
to accumulate and feeling is steady. Dry 
rot is still prevalent to moderate degree. 
Receipts have run something over last 
year’s for the same period. A slight price 
reduction in the Chicago market stimulated 








@ more active shipping trade. Sweets in 
moderate supply and steady. 

At New York, demand good. LI in bulk 
$1 50@2 p bbl, do state and western 1 25@ 
1 75 p 180 Ibs, Jersey prime 1 25@1 50 p bbl, 
Vineland sweets 1 75@2 50, other Jersey 1 50 
@2, southern 60c@1. 

At Boston, supply moderate, demand good, 
prices firmer. Aroostook Green Mts, extra 
68c p bu, do good 63@65c, extra He- 
brons 65c, do good 60@63c, Dakota Red 50@ 
55c, York state round white 55c, do long 
50@58c, Jersey sweets $1 75@2 50, Va 1@1 50. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


A moderate trade is reported in leading 
markets. Arrivals are taken on both con- 
sumptive and storage account. Car lot 
sales somewhat limited, business in small 
orders ruling more active. Shipments from 
N Y and-N E to the western cities continue, 
Choice varieties generally firm, poorer stock 
goes to peddlers at more or less reduction 
in prices, 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING NOV 24. 








Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool don gow Other Total 
New York. 4,780 2,511 — 2,084 9,375 
Boston .... 17,244 —_— — — 17,244 
Montreal .. 31 456 2,315 1,482 4,284 
Portland 6,456 _— — — 6,456 
Halifax 2,358 — a — 2,358 
Total .... 30,869 2,967 2,315 3,566 39,717 
Last year.. 28,640 24,167 5,553 3,472 61,832 

Total this season to date. 

1900-01 .....422,578 105,592 165,057 36,048 729,275 
1899-00 ..... 371,033 166,298 179,017 97,472 813,820 


At New York, trade moderate, prices firm. 
Fancy northern King $3@4p bbl, do state 
2 50@3 50, Spy 2@3, Ben Davis 2@2 50, ch 
Baldwin 2@2 75, do fair 1 50@1 75, fcy north- 
ern Grosses 2 25@3, do state 1 25@2 50, 
common winter varieties 1 25@1 

At Boston, market shows more strength 
for Nol apples. Kings $2@2 75 p bbl, Snow 
1 50@2 50, Northern Spy 1 50@2 25, Baldwin 
1 50@2, Greening 1 50@2, Me Harvey 1 50@ 
1 75, Hubbardston 1 50@2, Talman Swtets 
1 50@2, mixed fall var 1 25@1 75, common 
lots 75c@1 25. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 


charges When sold in a small way te retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Beans. 


At New York, trade quite active on both 
home and export account. Ch marrow $2 35 
p bu, fair 2 10@2 30, ch medium 2 25, com- 
mon 2@2 15, pea 2 05@2 15, red 2 30@2 35, 
white kidney 2 60, yellow eye 2 35@2 37%, 
Cal lima 3 60, green peas 1 30. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market unchanged. Ch to 
fey evapd apples 54@ic p lb, fair to prime 
3140@5%4c, sun-dried 34%@4%c, hops $1 25 p 
100 Ibs, cores and skins 1@1 29, ev apd rasp- 
berries 19@20c p 1b, blackberries 7c, huckle- 
berries 15c, cherries 16@16%4c. 

At Chicago, choice lots steady, common 
easy. Ch togfcy evapd apples 54@6%c p Ib, 
fair to prime 1t@5c, southern prime 4@5c, 
sun-dried 34%@4%c, chopped 1@1%c, cores 
and skins lc, evapd raspberries 19@19%%c 

Eggs. 

At New York, receipts running quite mod- 

erate and demand active for strictly fresh 


eggs. Nearby fcy 28@32c p dz, do prime 25 
@27c. fev western 25@26c, prime 23@24c, 
do loss off 27c, refrig stock 17@20c. 


At Boston, continue firm, nearby fcy 35@ 
37c p dz, ch eastern 28@30c, fair to good 22 
@25c, Vt and N H ch 28@30c, Mich fcy 26@ 
27c, western 20@24c, refrig eggs 17@20c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, market rather quiet. State 

Seckel pears $1 50@3 p bx, Lawrence 1 50@ 


250 p bbl, Kieffer 1 25@2, N Y Niagara 
grapes 75c@1 p 10-bskt_ case, Concords 90c 


@1 10, Catawba 1 50@1 75 p 100 Ibs, ch Cape 
Cod cranberries § 50@9 p bbl, fair to good 
7 75@8, Jersey prime. 6 25@6 75. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, trade quiet. Bran $16 50@ 
18 50 p ton, middlings 16@20, red dog 18@ 
18 50, linseed meal 28 50,- cottonseed meal 
25 60, screenings 30@75c p 100 Ibs, corn chop 
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coarse corn meal 87@92c. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, trade continues good. 
Prime timothy 921%4@95c p 100 lbs, No 1 87% 
@90c, No 2 82%@85c, No 3 75@80c, clover 


mixed 70@75c, no grade 60@70c, long rye 
straw 70@85c. 
At Boston, market quiet, prices firm. 


Prime timothy $18@19 p ton, No 1 17@18, 

No 2 16@17, ch fine 14@15 50, clover mixed 

14@15 50, prime rye straw 16@16 50, do tan- 
gled 11@12, oat 9@9 50. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, no activity 

Sugar quoted 8@12c p lb, syrup 


gal. 
Nuts. 

At New York, hickory nuts scarce, pea- 
nuts in fair demand, other stock quiet. Fey 
Va peanuts 4144@4%c p Ib, do extra 3% 
@3l%4c, do No 1 shelled 444@4%c, do No 2 
2% @3c, chestnuts $1@4 p 60 lbs, new hick- 
ory nuts 3@3 50 p 50 Ibs, old 1@1 50, bull 


is evidenced. 
75c@$1 p 


nuts 1, black walnuts 75c@1, pecan nuts 
7@8c p Ib. . 
Onions. 


At New York, choice arrivals continue 
steady, poor stock dull. Ct and eastern 
white $3@4 p bbl, do red 1 25@1 75, do yellow 
1 25@1 75, Orange Co white 2@3 50 p bag, 
do red 1 25@1 50, do yellow 1 25@1 75, state 
and western red in bulk 1 50@1 75 p 150 lbs, 
do yellow 1 50@1 75. 

At Boston, an improved demand is noted 
for prime arrivals. State yellow $1 75@2 25 
Pp bbl, or 50@65c p bu, York state yellow 55 
@60c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, supply heavy and much 
stock of inferior quality. Live fowls 8@8%c 
p lb, chickens 7@7%%c, turkeys 9@10%c, ducks 
50@70c, geese $1@1 50 p pair, pigeons 15@ 
20c, fcy turkeys 11@12c p lb d w, other 7@10c, 
chickens 814@9%c, fowls 7@9c, ducks 8@10c, 
geese 7@10c 

At Bost8n, trade has ruled unsatisfac- 
tory, supply heavy, exceeding demand. 
Live fowls 9c p lb, chickens 9c, northern and 
eastern turkeys 8@12c d w, fowls 8@10c, 
chickens 8@10c, ducks 10@12c, geese 10@12c, 
pigeons $1@1 25 p dz, western turkeys 8@ 
lic p lb, chickens 8@1l0c, fowls 8@9c, ducks 
8@10c. 


Vecetabies. 
At New York, choice lots sell quite 
readily. Brusse!s sprouts 4@12c p qt, L I 


beets 75c@$1 p bbl, carrots 75c@1, Fla cu- 
cumbers 150@3 p cra, L I cabbage -3 50 
@4 50 p bbl, state 12@15 p ton, L I cauli- 
flower 50c@4 p bbl, prime celery 40@50c 
p dz bchs, medium 25@35c, Fla egg plant 
2@3 p bbl, do green peas 1 50@2 50, L I 
lettuce 50c@1, pumpkins 40@60c, parsnips 
75c@1, Hubbard squash 1@1 25, spinach 60 
@75c, turnips 60@80c. 
Wool. 

The wool market has ruled fairly active, 
with some sizable sales reported at about 
recent prices. Buyers and sellers are often 
%ec apart on values, and with ample sup- 
plies at seaboard markets and a good pro- 
portion of clip still in first hands in the 
west, the feeling is slightiy in buyers’ fa- 
vor. At Chicago stocks are liberal and 
prices generally steady. Bright wools 
from middle west quoted 21@22c p lb for me- 
dGium unwashed fleeces, from N and § D, 
medium 16@18c, O, Pa and W Va XX and 
above 27@28c, do X 24@25c, do fine delaine 
29@30c, Mich, Wis and N Y X and above 
22@23c, do delaine 24@25c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, No 2 red wheat 





76%c p bu, No 1 white ‘4c, corn 42c, No 2 
white oats 28%c, barley 55c, rye 55c, hay 
$13 50@17 p ton. Nearby fresh eggs 25c p 


dz, do western 23@24c, turkeys 7@10c p lb 
d w, chickens 8@9c, fowis 74@&e, geese 7@ 
8c, ducks 9@10c, live fowls 7@7%4c, chickens 
8@10c, turkeys 7@9%c, vigeons 20@25c p 
pair, squabs 25@30c. Potatoes 45@50c p bu, 
Jersey sweets 2@3 p bbl, cabbage 3@4 p 100, 
celery 20@25c p dz bchs, onions 65@75c p 
bu, parsnips 35@40c, turnips 20@25c. Ap- 
ples 2@3 50 p bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 8@ 
11, Catawba grapes 12@15c p pony bskt. 

At Albany, veal calves 64%@7%c p Ib 1 w, 
hogs 44%4@5c, sheep 3@4%c, milch cows $30@ 
40 each. Eggs 28@30c p dz, live chickens 
9@10c p lb, or 10@1ic d w, broilers 18@20c, 
turkeys 14@i5c. Potatoes 1 50@1 75 p bbl, 
white onions 85@95e n bu, red and yellow 


THE LATEST 


§744@90c, brewers’ meal and grits $1 05@1 10, - 








75@85e. Apples 1 50@3 p bbl, cranberries 2 
@2 50 p cra. Corn 48@50c p bu, oats 29@3lc, 
bran 17@17 50 p ton, middlings 17 50@19, hay 
14 50@17 50. 


At Rochester, apples $1 25@1 50 p_ bbl, 
cranberries 6@6 50, honey i6c p lb, maple 
sugar 9@10c. Beans 1 75@2 25 p bu, car- 


rots 20@25c p bu, onions 45@50c, potatoes 
40c, lettuce 20c p dz. Fresh eggs 25c p dz, 
live chickens 9c p lb, or 10@12c d w, turkeys 
12@13c, live fowls 8c. 

At Syracuse, state corn 50c p bu, oats 30c, 
bran $16 50 p ten, middlings 18, hay 16@20. 
Eggs 24c p dz, live chickens 7@8c p lb or 
10@12c d w, turkeys 12@13c Potatoes 40@ 
45c p bu, onions 35@40c, turnips 25c, beans 
2 25@2 50 p bu, Hubbard squash 1@144c p 
lb. Apples 45@90c p bu. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia. 
bran $16 50@17 p ton, hay 1450@1750, No 2 
Pa red wheat 72%c p bu, corn 44c, No 2 
white clipped oats 29%c. Prime country 
tallow 4%@4%c p lb, do dark 4%c, cakes 


53c, steer hides 10@10%c, cows 9%@10c, 
bulls $@9%c. Eggs, nearby fey 27c p dz, 
refrig 19@20c, live fowls 8@9c, chickens 


8@10c, turkeys 9c, geese 9@10c, fowls 8%@ 
9c d w, chickens 8@ilc, turkeys 7@lic, Ap- 
ples, Bellflower 250@3 p bbl, Kings 2 75@ 
375, Baldwins 1.75@2 25, Spy 2@2 75, Green- 
ing 2@225. Fey Cape Cod cranberries 9@ 
950 p bbl, fair 650@8, Jersey 175@250 p 
era. York state potatoes 40@55c p bu, Mich 
40@50c, Jersey sweets 10@25c p bskt, onions 
60@70c p bu, ch Danish cabbage 11@12 p 
ton, do fair 5@8. 

At Pittsburg, fowls 9@10c p lb d w, chick- 
ens 10@lic, ducks 13@14c, turkeys 10@12c, 
fresh eggs 24@26c p dz, storage 20@22c. Ch 
pears 3 50@4 p bbl, Kieffers 2 50@3, apples 
2@3, Concord grapes 12@14c p bskt, Cataw- 
bas 11@12c, cranberries 10@11 p bbl. Cel- 
ery 25@55c p dz bchs, potatoes 45@55c p bu, 
Jersey sweets 1 50@3 p bb!, cabbage 1@1 25, 





onions 60@65c. No 2 yellow corn 42@43c, 
oats 2814@29c, middlings 15 60@19, bran 
15 50@16, hay 14@15 50. 
~ DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
The Butter Market. 
Trade in butter circles continues to feel 


the effect of recent advanced prices. Arri- 
vals come in quite freely and under a mod- 
erate demand holders accepted a reduction 
in prices with a view of keeping the trade 
in a healthy condition. Fresh creamery 
has shown more strength at the decline. 
A considerable quantity of storage butter 
has come out of coolers of late, prices sym- 
pathizing closely with creamery. Choice 


dairy continues in moderate supply and 
steady. 

New York State—At Buffalo, market 
slow.. Fcy cmy 26@27c p ib, good 20@2Ic, 
dairy 10@24c.—At Albany, cmy tubs 26@27c, 
prints 27@28c, dairy 24@25c.—At Syracuse, 
emy tubs 26c, prints 27c, dairy 24@25c.—At 


Rochester, Elgin cmy 24@z6c, do state 22 
@238c. 

At New York; fresh arrivals well taken. 
Cmy extra 25@25%4c p Ib, firsts 23@24c, 
seconds 21@22c, June extras 224%@23c, state 
dairy fcy 23@23%c, firsts 21@22%c, western 
imt cmy 15@19c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices 
steady. Fancy Elgin and other western 
separator cmy 25c p Ib, firsts 24@24%c, ch 
June cmy 22@22%c, ladle 14@16c.—At Pitts- 
burg, Elgin prints 28@2814c, tubs 27@27téc, 
O and Pa emy 2414@25c, dairy 22@23c. 


Ohio—At Cincinnati, steady at a_ slight 
decline. Fey Elgin cmy 26@27c p lb, do 
state 23@24c, ch dairy 15c, packing dairy 


12c.—At Columbus, ecmy tubs 26c, prints 28c, 
dairy 15@16c. 

At Boston, trade ruled quiet. Vt and N 
H cmy extra 25c p Ib, do N Y 24%@25c, do 
western 24@25c, firsts 22@24c, June extra 
2216¢c, firsts 21@22c, Vt dairy extra 23c, do N 
Y 22@22c, firsts 20@21c, western imt cmy 15 
@l16c, ladle 14@15c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Arrivals have shown good quality and are 
generally well taken, both on home and 
export account. Prices rule firm, sometimes 
slightly exceeding quotations, and dealers 
express confidence in the market. Trade, 
however, is not of large proportions. Skims 
in some accumulation, special lines without 
notable feature. 

New York State—At Buffalo, fancy new 
steady at 12c p Ib, skims 3@4c.—At Albany, 
cheddars 11@12c, flats 10%@1144c.—At Syra- 


cuse, cheddars 11@12c.—At Rochester, 
choice 12c. 
At New York. generally steady. Fey 
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large state llc p lb, do smali 11%c, good to 
ch 10@10%c, fair 944@9%c, light skims 8@9c, 
full skims 2@2%éc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet.. Fcy N Y 11%c p lb, fair to ch 10% 
@lic, Ohio flats 10@10%c, part skims 8@ 
9c.—At Pittsburg, ch O 11%@12c, do N Y 
124%4@12%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats easy at llc p 
lb, twins 12@12%c, N Y cheddars 12@12%c.— 
At Columbus, N Y cheddars 11%c, state 
flats 10%4c. 

At Boston, prices firm. N Y twins, extra 
11@11c p lb, do Vt 11@11\%e, nrsts 10@10%c, 
seconds 9@10c, western twins extra llc, do 
fair to good 10@10%c, Ohio flats 10%c. 


Decreased Oleo Output—During Oct, the 


first Ill (Chicago) district turned out 3,703,- 
824 lbs oleo, compared with 4,257,167 lbs one 
year ago, showing an appreciable decrease 
of 553,343 Ibs. Num!ver of licenses issued 
was also less, Oct, ’00, showing 311, Oct, '99, 
414. In the same month this season 115,962 
Ze filled cheese were made, last year 87,979 
Ss. “ 





Vehicle and Implement Dealers Prosperous. 





In Cincinnati, the directors of the tri- 
states vehicle and implement dealers’ assn 
held a meeting the last week in Nov and 
elected the following officers: Pres, Eu- 
gene Rucker of Ky; vice-pres, C. F. Brink- 
ler of Ohio; sec-treas, J. W. Corya of Ind. 
This meeting was held in connection with 
the exposition, under the auspices of the 
tri-states assn. It was a splendid success 
and large business transactions were re- 
ported. Retiring Pres Fitton in his address 
called attention to the fact that this assn 
is only one year old, and that this is its 
first exposition. In view of the fact that 
200 firms made displays and that fully 10,000 
people daily visited the show, he thought 
the assn ought to feel encouraged. Other 
speakers dwelt upon the great importance 
of the organization and the future of the 
trade. Interesting statistics were given, 
showing the phenomenal growth of exports 
during the past year, the fluctuations of the 
price of raw material and the influence of 
trusts. 

In the resolutions adopted the assn 
thanked the manufacturers of Cincinnati 
for the assistance that had been rendered 
them, and especially for the cordial treat- 
ment of the visiting delegates with their 
wives. The wide advertising given py the 
Cincinnati papers to the agricultural imple- 
ment interests of O, Ind and Ky was fully 
appreciated. , 





Don’t Like Govt Crop Reports—At the 
recent meeting of the malt grain dealers’ 
assn in Indianapolis the matter of the govt 
crop reports was thoroughly discussed. An 
Ohio dealer claimed that the present sys- 
tem was inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
One grain dealer in Ind said that more men 
have been ruined by govt crop reports than 
by all other influences combined. He says 
that the reports are misleading and were 
manipulated by the capitalists. The ques- 
tion of suggesting a new system to the 
govt was referred to a committee which 
will prepare a plan and submit it. The 
following officers were elected: Pres, B. A. 
Lockwood of Ia; 1st vice-pres, T. B. Baxter 
of Ill; 2d vice-pres, H. S. Grimes of Ohio; 
sec-treas, Charles S. Clark of Chicago. Des 
Moines, Ia, was the place selected for hold- 
ing the annual meeting next year. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval “‘Alpha’” and ‘“‘Baby” Separaiors. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Stvles—Sizes. 
Prices $50.-to $800.- 

Save $10-per cow per year. Send for Catalogue 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 74 Cortlandt Street. 
CHICAGO. 


peacricaL RABBIT KEEPER 


CUNICULUS. Illustrated. A comprehensive work 
on keeping and raising rabbits for ——— as weilas 
for profit. The book is abundan lustrated with all 
the various courts, warrens, hutches, fencing, etc., and 
also with excellent portraits of the most ———— species 
of rabbits throughout the world. 12mo. Cloth, post id, 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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The Oak and the Pine. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON. 





“You are late in leaving off your winter 
dress, Madam Pine,” said Madam Oak. 
“Here I’ve been in my spring finery with 
all my beautiful notched leaves for ever 
s0 long.” 

“Well,” replied Madam Pine, “you and 
I are two very different trees. You go 
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MADAM OAK, 


naked all winter unless a few of your with- 
ered leaves still cling to you, while I wear 
a nice thick dress of dark green.” 

“T can’t help it,’ wailed Madam Oak. 
“I’m sure I'd be glad enough to wear a 
dress when the cold blizzards come, but 
I have to try to keep myself warm with- 
out one.” 

Then she said in a more cheerful tone, 
“Our family aren’t all so badly off, for 





MADAM PINE, 


there’s my cousin in California who is cov- 
ered all winter with lovely, glossy leaves, 
and each leaf has a fringe of prickles round 
the edge. 

“The children and the squirrels love me 
best, anyway, because I make so many 
sweet acorns for them.” 

“Well, the birds like me best,” said 
Madam Pine, “for I shield them in winter, 
and the squirrels have a cellar to store 
away your acorns down below my roots.” 





OUR. YOUNG FOLKS 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Almost Nine—I like to read the Tablers’ 
letters. I want to tell you about our burg- 
lars. Someecne broke into our kitchen one 
night this summer when we were all asleep. 
They took a plate of pie, a pail of eggs, a 
can of coffee and two mushmelons. One 
night last winter a skunk got under our 
house and we could not use that room. And 
that night our hired man went over to the 
next neighbor’s and got a trap, and the next 
morning the skunk was caught and our 
hired man shot it. I am almost nine years 
old. My two sisters and I go to school.— 
[Edith, 








One Borrowed Article—Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Just think how cool and comfortable we 
shall be in our shirt waists next summer. 
Isn’t it just glorious that man has, at last, 
borrowed at least one article of dress from 
woman! It is a shame that this great cru- 
sade was not started before. For one thou- 
sand nine hundred years man has not bor- 
rowed one thing in the line of dress from 
woman. But what has woman done? She 
has taken our hats and neckties, our shoes 
and shirts, our collars and cuffs, and even 
taken our wheels and bloomers. But what 
shall we do? What can we do? We can do 
nothing but ask our sisters to lend us one 
of their old shirt waists. And then they re- 
bel. “Rebel?” asks some one. “Why? 
What for?” Because it is their nature, is 
the only answer I can give you.—[Willie 
Smith. 





Bee Keepers’ Circle—The season of work 


among the bees is now being ended and our 
little pets are packed up snug and warm 
for the winter. We will find leisure time 
during the long winter evenings to study 
up and profit by the experiences and words 
of advice of those more advanced in the 
mysteries of the art. As we no doubt have 
a number of bee keepers around our Tables 
and among the readers, why not start a Bee 
Keepers’ circle? We now have circles of 
poultrymen, musicians, photographers, etc, 
and apriculture is surely as important as 
any. It should also be represented in the 
A A L C, I have the good fortune to be- 
long to a circle of which our national treas- 
urer is a member, and a fine, successful cir- 
cle it is—‘‘blue ribbons,”’ every one of us. 
Find 10c inclosed for my membership fee, 
and you can hold my. application till 
“doomsday,” or until we get such a circle, 
if it is only six members.—[What’s Who. 


Coon Songs—What do the Tablers think 
of the late so-called ‘‘coon songs’? What 
can rival in sweetness of tone or words 
the old southern negro melodies such as 
Old Black Joe, My Old Kentucky Home, 
etc? But the darky songs of to-day are an 
entirely different production, \ hat are we 
coming to when we unthinkingly sing songs 
that, could they hear them, would make 
our ancestors turn over in their graves? I 
hope the monster won’t get this letter, for 
I am anxious to hear the different opinions 
of the Tablers on this subject.—[An Ir- 
responsible Person. 





Keep Each Number—I live on a ranch, 
20 miles from civilization. When I wish 
to go visiting, I have to take a not very 
gentle broncho to ride. We receive mail 
only once a week. Trix, you must have 
found a far different ranch from ours. I 
hate to live on the ranch. Some of the Ta- 
blers talk about cutting choice pieces from 
this paper to put in scrapbooks. We keep 
€ach number and sew them together, be- 
cause each member of our family is inter- 
ested in different parts of it.—[Sego Lily. 





Broken Hundreds of Horses—Am over 19° 


but look and feel young for my age. I would 
like to be next neighbor to Canadian Jack 


‘in the wild woods. Agree with Knight of 


the Blue Ribbon that “in unity there is 
strength,” but in this case it was on the 
right side, and the lady teacher and ‘‘Prof” 
were too many uns for the evil doers, while 
the boy that steered clear of the conse- 
quence of his misdeeds was the most like 
Solomon, Prov 22:3. Think “Beauty un- 
adorned is adorned the most,” so a pretty 
girl looks best without the faded mutilated 
corpse of a bird im her headgear. Have 
spent a good part of my time breaking 
horses. Broke the first one when quite a 
boy, before my father knew it. Have brok- 








en hundreds since,—the nervous, high- 
strung English race horse, mustangs of 
South America bronchos of our western 
plains, but never saw one that I could not 
manage and use by firmly adhering to the 
Golden rule. That is, do unto horses as ye 
would that they should do unto you, if you 
had to change places. If the Editor prints 
this will send my photo and picture of my 
“shack” in the hills. People call me the 
nickname of Bison William, but will sign 
the name of my boyhood’s hero,—[Davy 
Crockett. 


White-Headed Bumble Bee—I see An- 


thony has told us how to take off honey. I 
have 10 colonies of bees and have taken 
care of them entirely myself for the past 
four years. Never yet have I ventured to 
take the honey with no protection but my 
smolLer. I have a veil of mosquito netting, 
and instead of the wire screen in the front, I 
have black mosquito netting, the veil be- 
ing white. I do not use gloves, tut it is 
necessary to have the hands clean and free 
from smells of y kind. Anthony, what 
kind of bees have you? Mine are the com- 
mon black honey bees, and although I know 
some other kinds are much quieter, the Ital- 
ians, for instance, yet there are times when 
I doubt very much their waiting “to be 
squeezed” before they sting. My sister says 
you must have quite a collection of white- 
headed bumble bees, they being the only 
kind she knows of that will not sting.— 
[Diamond State Lassie. 





Grandfather—My grandfather has taken 
this paper for more than 15 years. I read 
the letters ‘most every week. My father 
keeps a store in another town, but I stay 
with my grandfather and go to school. I 
am 12 years old. Now please, Mr Editor, do 
not let the monster devour this letter, for 
T would like to see it printed in the paper. 
[Bub. 





Letters to Girls—I have been reading the 


letters of the Y F Table, and if the mon- 
ster doesn’t get this, I will write again 
sometime. I am going to school and in the 
sixth grade and am 13 years old, and I write 
letters to the girls at school all the time. 
My teacher is a young man and I like him 
very much, but I like the girls better. My 
father, mother and sister live in San Fran- 
cisco, and I did too, but I got tired of liv- 
ing there and came back to live with my 
grandpa and grandma in Oregon. I was 
San Francisco news agent nearly all the 
time I was there and made 25c to 50c in two 
hours. I had hard times there. All the 
boys tried to fight me when I first went 
there, but I soon got used to that. My un- 
cle take this paper.—[Bumblebeebaric. 





A Conversation Corner—Teddy Lee, 
thank you ever so much for those class 
colors. I think our class will decide on sil- 
ver and blue.—[Miss Janice. 

Connecticut Girl, what part of the state¢ 
do you live in? Perhaps we have seen each 
other. How many of you great readers 
have read The Count of Monte Cristo? Were 
any of you made any wiser Halloween 
2ve?—A Teen. 

I have taken four terms of music lessons 
and am organist in the W M church. I am 
taking lessons on the mandolin now. My 
mother died when I was 15. I have done the 
housework ever since. We live on a farm 
of 93 acres.—[A Mayflower. 

IT am 19 years old and working half of my 
father’s farm on shares. There are 80 acres, 
How many of the young Tablers like to 
dance? I do. I agree with some of the 
Tablers about writing to strangers. I do 
not think there is any harm in it if you 
do not go too far.—[Farmer. 

Bell, I was at the horserace the other day. 
There were about 2000 people there and the 
horse that wasn’t whipped was the one that 
won the prize every time. Iextend to 
Rosebu.i’s parents my heartfelt sympathy 
in the loss of their loved one.—[Jewel. 


His Opinion—Girls, I think Faust is bet- 
| ice than Larry Lynwood.—[Potato 
ug. 


Addresses, Etc:—We hold letters for 
Bricktop and Canadian Jack; will they 
please send. in their addresses? Several 
other subscriptions have been received for 
Chatterbox,—Alvin Brickman 4c, G. B. W. 
5. Forget-me-not 2, Nellie M 2. 

















In the Stillwater Column 
By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


UR Special Correspondent sat in the 
cobwebby corner of the attic that he 
ealled his “Correspondery,” writing 
out his weekly budget of Stillwater 
news. As usual, his forehead was 

deeply creased and his mouth a little 
twisted to one side. The rasp of his steel 
pen seemed to fill the attic. Then suddenly 
it ceased and the little tame mouse, Midget, 
crept out of her hole again with a sigh of 
relief. Our Special Correspondent’s steel 
pen was a great trial to Midget—it re- 
minded her of cats. 

“There, sir!’ exclaimed Our Special 
Correspondent, in a self-congratulatory 
tone. “That’s done. Hello, Midge, you 
there? Want to hear the news, don’t you? 
Well, prick up your ears—here goes.”’ 

Jeff Crane’s experience as the Stillwater 
correspondent of the Eaglesville Home 
Journal ran back but a little way. He still 
copied his budget several times and read it 
aloud to see how it would sound. Midget 
was his audience. He took up the sheet 
of paper, now, and rose to his feet. He al- 
ways stood up, as he did at school when he 
read a composition aloud. 

“Stillwater: Repairs are being made on 
the Methodist church in Stillwater.—Homer 
Gibbs is shingling his hay-barn.—E. L. 
Knight recently purchasea a new roan 
horse.—Mrs Zebulon Dill’s brother has been 
visiting her lately.—There was a severe 
thunder shower here Saturday night.—Miss 
Harriet Levenseller was married at her 
home on Blinn hill yesterday.—Apples are 
going to be scarce.” ; 107 

Jeff read the items twice through critic- 
ally. They appeared to satisfy him, for he 
regarded the paper with an approving smile. 
‘hiow’s that, Midget?’’ he said gayly. “All 
ready to clap into an envelope, isn’t it? 
Well, here she goes!”” And he hurriedly ad- 
dressed an envelope and thrust it in. At 
that moment Sylvy’s fluff of yellow hair 
appeared at the attic stair-head. 

“What you s’pose I’ve got ’hind of me, 
Jeffy Crane? “Oh,—doughnuts” ‘“‘Dough- 
nuts! Guess again.” ‘Cookies, taffy, pep- 
permints. Hold on, I know! You’ve got 
your hands behind you!” 

Sylvy 1aughed delightedly and slowly pro- 
duced one of the little brown hands with a 
letter in it. ‘It’s for you, Jeffy,—you, your 
ownest self,” she trilled. ‘‘An’ I brang it all 
the way up stairs to you, ’cause I’m such a 
nice little sister!” And giving the letter a 

toss toward him, she scampered away again, 
leaving a trail of sweet, shrill laughter 
behind her. Jeff tore open his leter with a 
distinct thrill of pride, It had the Eagles- 
ville Home Journal heading and began, 
“Dear Sir.” To a Special Correspondent of 
14 vears, that form of address is alluring. 

“Dear Sir: Your stuff is too tame. Can’t 
you make it a little more lively? Get in 
something stirring. The Home Journal is 
not dead and buried. Our correspondents 
are urged to hustle for good, brisk items 
that will be of some kind of interest to the 
public. Yours, etc, Res ; ‘ 

Jeff dropped the letter like a-live coal. 
His round, brown face took on a deep red 
flush. He grew an inch taller as he 
straightened stifly in his chair and con- 
vinced himself angrily that he had been in- 
sulted. Midge, the little tame mouse, 
scented cats again and scurried to her hole. 

“Want things to fizz, do they?’ the boy 
cried, hotly. ‘““Want earthquakes and fires 
and murders! Well, let °em go somewhere 
else for ’em, Stillwater doesn’t move that 

way!’’ 

He snatched out the carefully prepared 
budget of news and eyed it derisively. Then 
witha sudden whimsical freak he proceeded 
to make it “fizz.” For a few minutes the 

_stuffy little attic whispered again with the 
hiss of his pen. The new budget fairly 
sizzled. It read as follows: 

‘Stillwater: Repairs are being made on 
the Methodist church. One of the work- 
men recently fell off the roof and 
broke his neck.—Homer Gibbs is shing- 
ling his hay-barn. The ladder slipped 
and precipitated him to the ground. 
He still lives.—E. L. Knight recently pur- 
chased a new roan horse. The first night, it 
fell through a trap door to the cellar below 
and had to be shot.—Mrs Zebulon Dill’s 
brother has been visiting her. He is just 
back from the Klondike and brought a pil- 
low-caseful of nuggets.—There was a severe 
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thunder shower here Saturday night, It 
struck seventeen barns and a henhouse.— 
Miss Harriet Levenseller was maried at 
her home on Blinn hill yesterday. The bride 
was dressed in—{Jeff’s pen halted refiect- 
ively. What could he dress Harriet Leven- 
seller in that would be nice and lively ?]— 
The bride was dressed in a very becoming 
bicycle suit, and immediately after the cere- 
mony, the happy couple went away on their 
wheels, on their wedding tour. The last 
seen of them they were scorching down 
Blind hill.’ : 

“There, Midge,—Midge, Midge, where are 
you? How’s that for nice, fizzy news? 
Doesn’t sound tame to you, does it?” Jeff 
laughed enjoyingly at his own wit. His 
good humor was coming back. He had 
spoiled his neat little news budget, but he 
couldn’t have sent it anyway after that Jet- 
ter. He’d write and inform the editor of 
the Eaglesville Home Journal htat he’d 
have to go Dead Shot ranch, os some such 
place, if he was after blood and thunder. 
They didn’t grow in Stillwater. 

“Then Ili resign,’’ quoth Our Special Cor- 
respondent loftily. ‘‘I’ll let ’em put that in 
their pipes and smoke it!” He drew a sheet 
of paper toward him and tendered his resig- 
nation in fitting language that rolled from 
his pen-tip luxuriously. But the weleome 
clang of the dinner-bell prevented its being 
safely inclosed in the envelope that was to 
have borne the news budget. Our Special 
Correspondent was hungry. He leaped te 
his feet and hurried away. Midget, the little 
— mouse, had the attic once more to her 
self, 

In the afternoon the Eaglesville Home 
Journal was forgotten in an impromptu fish- 
ing excursion that monopolized all the long, 
sunny hours until dark, Sylvy, being noth- 
ing but a girl, was left at home to wander 
about, disconsolate. She strayed up into 
the attic when all the other playgrounds 
failed her, and tiptoed across to the Corres- 
pondery with a look of awe on her round 
little face. Sylvy had never felt on quite 
the same familiar ground with Jeff since 
he had set up a literary stand and had 
“pieces” in the paper. That invested him 
with a distinct dignity. 

“Oh, my!” Sylvy edged nearer, uttering 
a little sound that stood for astonishment. 
“Why, Jeffy hasn’t sent his piece yet! 
What’ll they do if they don’t get it? They 
couldn’t have any paper, then.” She was 
gazing admiringly at the pages that were 
covered with the “fizzing’’ Stillwater news. 
She could not read them, but she knew they 
were beautiful, and the idea of their being 
wasted was not to be borne. No.they must 
go to the Eaglesville Home Journal right 
away. She would mail them for Jeffy. It 
was half a mile to the postoffice, and it was 
hot—my, how hot! But that letter must go. 

Sylvy refolded the sheets in the creases 
Jeff had made the first time, and tucked 
them carefully into the addressed envelope 
beside them. Then it was the work of a 
moment to seal the letter. 

“T’ll pay my two cents for the stamp to 
it,” thought Sylvy generously. “I was going 
to buy two taffy sticks, but never mind. I’d 
a good deal rather have Jeffy’s piece. go.”’ 

The tip of the eastern wing of the little 
city of Eaglesville was usually spoken of as 
The Gibbs Neighborhood. The Gibbsless 
houses in it were rare exceptions. If. the 
people were not already Gibbs, they had, as 
a rule, either once been Gibbs, or would be 
sometime. Gibbs babies were pushed up 
and down the Neighborhood in perambula- 
tors, Gibbs boys and girls trailed unwilling- 
jy to school every morning, in crisp, clean 
aprons, and every afternoon whooped noisi- 
ly home, unstarched and soiled. Comely 
Gibbs matrons compared notes with each 
other on teething remedies and the best 
way to break in new servants, and Gibbs 
fathers came up town together at night. 
For so small an area the number of Gibbs 
was remarkable. And there was a distinct 
“family feeling” among them. They stood 
by each other in joy or disaster. 

One morning, a wave of excitement swept 
slowly over The Gibbs Neighborhood. It 
began at one end and traveled from door to 
door with Miss Lavina Gibbs and _ the 
Eaglesville Home Journal, still damp from 
the press. Miss Levinia held her forefinger 
glued to a special paragraph in the Still- 
water column. Gibbs after Gibbs leaned 
over and inspected the paragraph earnestly. 

“Poor Homer!” ‘one said; ‘“He.was too 
old to be up on ladders, tumbled down,”’ 
eried another Gibbs disapprovingly, but 
with an undertow of sympathy flowing be- 
neath the words. 

**And precipitated him to the ground,’ ” 
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another read slowly, “But you see, Laviny, 
it says he still lives. That is a comfort.” 

“Ye-es,” Miss Lavinia admitted gravely, 
“but you needn’t tell me! Homer Gibbs is 
either dead or next thing to it. He isn’t 
the kind of man to be ‘precipitated’ with 
impunity. Poor Homer!” 

“Poor Homer!” echoed the others heartily, 
and the exclamation rose in a commiserat- 
ing chorus from The Gibbs Neighborhood. 
“IT think we ought to do something,” Miss 
Lavinia urged at every door. “We're all 
Gibbses, and it won’t look right not to show 
our sympathy. What I would advise would 
be for any and all of us that can to ride 
over to Stillwater this afternoon and cail 
on Homer—or his folks.” 

Miss Lavinia’s voice dropped solemnly at 
the last three words, and the hearers nodded 
their understanding sadly. Of course, it 
was more than likely Homer was dead. 

“Probably the notice was written a day 
or two ago. In that case we may be there 
just at the—right time, you know,”’ 
whispered Miss Lavinia. “I should be glad 
to have as many Gibbses as possible repre- 
sented at the—at a time like that, to show 
there was no family prejudice when it 
came to bereavement.” 

That there had hitherto been a “family 
prejudice” against poor Homer, Miss La- 
vinia did not need to explain to any Gibbs. 
It was an old trouble that reached back to 
Homer’s ancestor and had set him apart 
from the ancestors of The Gibbs Neighbor- 
hood. There had been but the slightest, 
stiffest intercourse between the third and 
fourth generations, 

That afternoon quiet little Stillwater was 
interrupted by a cross-stream of vehicles 
that turned in, every one of them, at Homer 
Gibbs’s driveway. The Stillwater people 
were amazed. A stream of Gibbses turnin’ 
in at Homer’s! Was the world comin’ to an 
end before night? 

Miss Lavinia was in the first team. She 
descended heavily and knocked at Homer 
Gibbs's front door. The solemn stillness that 
pervaded the place drew down the corners 
of her mouth appropriately. A _ bright 
young girl answered her knock. To Miss 
Lavinia’s displeasure she smiled. ‘‘Homer?” 
breathed Miss Lavinia, softly, the rest of 
the question in her serious face. “We saw 
the notice in the paper, you know, this 
morning. As many of us as could, came 
right over.' When did he—er—was it at- 
tended with much suffering?’ 

“My gracious!” ejaculated the girl in the 
doorway. Then she added hastily, “‘Oh, I 
beg your pardon, but I don’t know the least 
thing your driving at. I'll call father. 
Father! He’s shaving, but I guess he’s 
about through. Fa-ther!’”’ And before Miss 
Lavinia or the gathering clan of Gibbses 
could more than interchange astonished 
glances, Homer appeared before them. He 
looked rosy and plump and unbroken. 
“Precipitating” had apparently agreed with 
Homer! 

It was, after all, little Sylvy Crane who 
came out worst, for Jeff scolded her. ‘An’ 
I paid my own two cents for it,” she sighed 
crestfallenly. Then, with awakening spirit, 
“T wish I’d bought those two taffy sticks 
*stead of that postage stamp! Yes, I do, so 
there!” 

“Jeff, don’t you scold that child!’’ Sylvy’s 
mother interposed. “She did a good deal 
better thing than you realize. She pieced 
the Gibbs family together, that’s what Syl- 
vy did. There they all sat down to the sup- 
per table together as peaceable and happy 
as so many cosset lambs. Homer says 
*twas worth tumbling off the roof—and get- 
ting killed. 





The Most Beautiful collection of holiday 


calendars, cards and booklets which has 
ever reached the Editor is the new set just 
received from Raphael Tuck & Sons com- 
pany of New York and London. The cal- 
endars are superb. “The Glory of the 
Year.” as it is called, is a big calendar 
with floral pictures in colors, and quota- 
tions from Shakespeare. The “alma mater” 
is a large calendar for devotees of the 
American universities. It is in colors and 
is stunning. There is a Longfellow calen- 
dar, On a par with these. The Christmas, 
New Year and new century cards are in 
unending variety, some of celluloid, and 
many of exquisite beauty. They sparkle 
and fiash.as if from Fairyland, Two of the 
principal books issueq this year’ by the 
Raphael Turk house are Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, with colorea pictures, and Father 
Tuck’s Annual, both Jarge and fascinating 
volumes, adored by children. 
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A Fascinator. 
B. A. W. 





This fluffy little headgear (a corner of 
which is shown), on account of its open 
texture will not be particularly warm, but 
is intended for those occasions when just 
a slight protection is needed. Use Shetland 
wool, as that has just the right amount of 
springiness to effectively develop the knot 
stitch, and a medium-sized crochet hook. 

To make this stitch, ch 1, draw out st on 
needle ™% in long (or less if desired closer), 
thread over hook, draw through st on nee- 
dle, put hook under single thread at back 
of st, between it and list loop, thread over, 
draw through, over, draw through 2 sts, 
thus making a sc in top of loop. Repeat 
till there is a ch of loops, an odd number, 
long enough for one side of the fascinator 
(which should be square when finished). 





Turn, make 3 loops, fasten with s c in last 
sc of 1st row, 2 loops, fasten in 3d sc of Ist 
row, and so continue across, always making 
3 loops when turning. 

Not breaking the wool, commence border 
by making a ch of 15 st very loosely, catch 
with s ec in last knot st of center, ch 15, 
catch in same st, repeat till there are 5 
loops, ch 10, catch in 3d or 4th knot st, ac- 
cording to fullness desired, ch 15, catch in 
same st, repeat till there are 4 loops and so 
on around, making a group of 5 loops al- 
ways at corners. For the 2d row of border, 
ch 10, catch in top of Ist loop of Ist row 
with s c, but draw thread through only 
one loop, leaving two loops on needle, re- 
peat till there are 5 loops on needle, then 
draw through all at once, making a little 
ball, continue thus around. More or less 
stitches may be used to suit the maker. 


Holiday Work. 


B. A. W. 








Men as a rule do not like to find trinkets 
in their Christmas stockings, but if a gift 
appeals to their sense of humor it will al- 
most invariably be appreciated. The pick- 
aninny pin ball in Fig 1 is useful as well as 
amusing. Make a flat, round cushion of 
black silk and embroider or paint the fea- 
tures. Use red for the lips and white for 
the other features. Sew a bit of curly wool 
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on the forehead and finish the hair with an 
irregular row of black-headed pins. Sus- 
pend with a loop and small bow of red rib- 
bon. Fig 2 is made of white silk. Tint the 
cheeks pink, lips red, eyes blue, and out- 
line the other features with brown. Make 
the hair flaxen and put in a row of white 
pins. If to be used alone, suspend with pink 
or blue ribbon. But a much more effective 
arrangement is to hang the two together, 
the white one a little above the other and 
use the same colored ribbon for both. 


Fig! 





BUSY FINGERS 


Figs 3 and 4 are also appropriate for the 
sterner as well as the gentler sex. The first 
is a coat hanger, which in its new dress is 
quite a thing of beauty. Pad all the wire 
with cotton batting, sprinkle through it a 
little delicate sachet powder, then wind 





tig? 

in wide all over it, 
well so it will not be displaced by usage, 
and finish with a large bow as in the cut. 


satin ribbon 2 lapping 


Rubbers are not always immaculately 
clean, and when traveling it is necessary 
to wrap them in something to protect the 
other articles. The little case will be found 
a great convenience. To be serviceable, 
make it of ecru linen or denim. Make the 
round end 8 or 4 in wide according to size 
required; the side a little wider than the 
circumference of the ends, and the length 
to correspond to size of rubbers. Feather- 
stitch in harmonizing silk the round ends 
land the side as shown in the cut, outline 
or work ‘solid the word ‘‘Rubbers,” sew the 
«side to the ends, plaiting in the extra full- 
ness and leave open at the top. The clos- 
ing is done by means of buttons and but- 
tonholes. 

Three or more photos may be put together 
as shown in Fig 5. The frames are made 
to represent violets or pansies (wild roses 
or any single flower may be employed) and 
are cut from water color paper. After 
painting them, edge with gilt and cut slits 
across the upper and lower petals for the 
insertion of photos. Run a band of violet 
satin ribbon across the backs and the result 
will be a very pretty panel or wall orna- 
ment. 





A Collar Edge. 


MARY BRADFORD. 





Narrow collars worn over stocks are just 
as popular as ever and some of the prettiest 
are made in tatting. The pattern in the cut 
employs but one thread and is consequently 
very easily made. 

ist row—Make a ring of 4 d k (double 
knots), p (picot), * 2 dk, p, * repeat till there 
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are 5 p, 4 dk, draw. Leave a thread ¥% in 
long, make another ring like Ist, joining af- 
ter making 4 d k to last p of Ist ring, repeat 
till there are 6 rings. Leave a thread % in, 
44k, p, 2dak, p, 24k, join to center p of 








last ring made, 2 dk, p, 2 dk, p,4dk, draw. 
Make the next ring close to last, 4 d k, join 
to last ring at last p, * 24k, p, * till there are 


6 p,4dk, draw. Make another ring close to 
form clover leaf, 4 d k, join to last, * 2 d k, 
p, * till there are 4 p, 4d k, draw. Leave a 
thread % in long, 4 dk, p, 24k, p, 2d k, 
join to center p of last ring of trefoil, 2 d k, 
p, 2 dak, p, 4 dk, draw. The next ring is 
made and joined to last like those in the ist 
six made. Continue till there are’6 scallops 
and 5 clover leaves. 

2d row—Make a ring like ist in ist row, 
leave thread % in, catch this thread in ist 
p of Ist ring of 1st row, ring like 1st, leave 
a little longer thread, ring of 3 dk, p, 3 dk, 
run thread through all the connecting 
threads between 6 rings in Ist row; thread 
will go through in a loop, then insert shut- 
tle and draw up to‘form a knot, finish ring, 
3 dk, p, 3 dk, draw, leave same length of 
thread as before, ring, join to 2d ring in top 
row, leave 4 in thread, join this to last p of 
6th ring in Ist row, leave % in thread, ring, 
join to 3d ring in top row, leave % in thread, 
join this to 1st p of 1st ring of clover leaf 
and so continue across. Make another strip 
like this, and sew to a band the right size 
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for the neck, leaving a little space between 
the strips. The only difficulty is to draw 
together the connecting threads in the scal- 
lop and this can be easily surmounted with 
a little care. 


— 


Pansy Pen Wiper—To make it, cut from 
stiff paper five pansy petals, 24 by 1% in. 
Cover with velvet or satin, line backs with 
silk; sew edges together, or outside cover 
can be glued over paper, edges turned over 
and lining glued on. Catch five petals to- 
gether to form a pansy. With yellow silk 
make one or more long stitches on each 
petal, starting from center of pansy. Make 
a stem of green velvet and tack on back. 
Cut two pieces of flannel heart shape, 
notch edges and sew to stem. The pansy 
may be made of two colors, two petals of 
one shade and three of another, thus using 
odds and ends of velvet and satin. 


State Flowers—The state flowers, as far 
as the states have them, were printed some 
time ago, but for the benefit of young in- 
quirers will send them again: Delaware, 
peach blossom; Iowa, wild rose; Maine, 
pine cone and tassel; Michigan, apple blos- 
som; Montana, bitter root; Nebraska, 
goldenrod; Oregon, grape; Vermont, red 
clover; Colorado, columbine; North Dakota, 
goldenrod; California, California poppy; 
Kansas, sunflower; Nevada, sage bush; 
Utah, sea lily; Washington, rhododendron. 
[E. B. 





A two-year-old girl one very dewy morn- 
ing tried to pick some low-growing plums, 
and shook a shower of dew over herself. 
She rushed into the house, exclaiming, “O 
grandma, I’ve spilled a tree!” 


A TABLE DOILY 


{The directions for making this piece were given in the Dec 1 issue, in the article 


. “Table Doflies.’’] 











When Eggs Are Scarce. 


MRS JENNIE L. BROWN. 





Doughnuts: 1 qt flour, 1 cup sugar, 1 tea- 
spoon soda sifted with the flour, a pinch 
of salt, 1-3 nutmeg grated (or 1-3 teaspoon 
pimento, if preferred), about 1 pt sour milk. 
The exact quantity of milk is hard to spe- 
cify, as some flour needs more milk, but the 
dough should be. quite a little stiffer than 
where eggs are used. No shortening must 
be used, and the lard must be boiling or the 
doughnuts will soak fat. One or two trials 
will give one the needed experience. These 
answer very well for an “everyday” dough- 
nut and are much nicer than one would be- 
lieve who has always been accustomed to 
the use of eggs, and they will keep moist 
longer than where eggs are used. 

Jelly Roll: One egg, % cup sugar, % cup 
sweet skimmed milk, 1 cup sifted flour, 1 
teaspoon baking powder (or % teaspoon 
cream tartar and 4% teaspoon soda), a small 
pinch of salt, lemon flavoring. Don’t beat 
the egg or the result will be tough and 
leathery, but put. all ingredients into a 
basin or bowl, and stir until smooth but no 
longer. The *-atter will be very thin. Pour 
immediately into an oblong biscuit sheet 
which has been prepared by greasing and 
then dusting with flour. Bake in a moder- 
ately quick oven, watching carefully, as the 
mixture takes but a very few minutes to 
cook, and one or two minutes more would 
spoil it. When a nice golden brown, remove 
from the tin by turning upside down on a 
cloth. While still hot, spread with jelly, and 
beginning at one end, roll, wrapping in a 
cloth, if necessary, to keep in shape till 
cool. If the measuring cup is large, a tin 
about 9 by 15 inches would be about the 
right size. If the cup is small, use a cor- 
respondingly smaller tin, as the batter 
should but little more than cover the 
bottom of the tin, or the cake will be so 
thick it will not roll without breaking. 

Washington Pie: Stir together 1 egg, 
% cup sugar, % cup rich milk or very thin 
cream, 1 cup sifted flour, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder (or % teaspoon cream tartar and % 
teaspoon soda, a small pinch salt, % tea- 
spoon lemon flavoring. Bake in two round 
tins. When done, put together, with jelly 
or ‘marmalade between. 

Pumpkin Pie: One cup stewed and sifted 
pumpkin, 1 cracker rolled and sifted, a 
pinch of salt, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 pt 
sweet milk. Sweeten to taste, with either 
sugar or molasses. Bake in one crust, This 
makes one large or two small pies. 


Loaves of Bread. 
R. H F 





About three years ago a lady of my ac- 
quaintance, desiring to earn some money 
to add to the common stock, conceived the 
idea of making bread and placing it on 
sale in one of the village stores. She be- 
gan with half a dozen loaves. These found 
a ready sale and there was a demand for 
more. Since then she has made it a regu- 
lar business. She is methodical in the 
work and her plan is as follows: 

She mixes and prepares the bread for 
raising at night and the next morning, 
while getting breakfast, bakes one ovenful. 
While doing the usual kitchen work, anoth- 
er ovenful is baked, and sometimes’ the 
demand is so great that a third batch is 
baked while she is getting dinner. She 
makes the yeast, as she finds it makes uni- 
formly better bread than any of the kinds 
will that are for sale at the stores. The 
delivery wagon from the store brings a bar- 
rel of flour when one is needed, and calls 
every day for the bread, so there is no ex- 
pense for transportation. The lady says 
she has never had to make any extra fire 
to do the baking, so the item of fuel is not 
to be considered. The stove used is an or- 
dinary No 8 range. Of course the reader will 
want to know how well the business pays, 
and the following items are given: 

Flour at the present time costs $5.50 per 
barrel. With each barrel are used lard and 
salt estimated to cost about Tic. From a 
barrel of flour are made about 170: loaves, 
The price received is 8c per loaf. So we 
have these figures: From 170 loaves at 8c, 
$13.60; cost of flour and other material, 
$6.25; balance, $7.35. 

In hot weather, in summer, the demand 
is sometimes as high as 18 loaves per day. 
In winter it is sometimes as low as six 
loaves. The average for each working day 
is about 12, making 8756 for the year. The 
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lady does all the housework for her family, 
which consists of her husband and two chil- 
dren, one a boy of eight and the other a 
girl of five years. The lady readers will 
ask what the husband is doing while the 
lady is baking, and are informed that he 
is an industrious house painter, and if it 
happens that he has no work at painting 
he works at any job that offers. In con- 
clusion I must say the lady does not have 
the appearance of being overworked, but 
is a cheerful, happy, contented woman. 


For Children and Invalids. 


LALIA MITCHELL, 








Rice Gruel: One tablespoon ground rice, 
1 qt water and 1 teaspoon ground cinna- 
mon. Boil for 20 minutes and sweeten to 
taste. 

Tapioca Jelly: Two tablespoons tapioca, 
1 pt water. Boil gently for one hour, or 
until it assumes a jelly-like appearance. 
Then add sugar, nutmeg and a little lemon 
juice. 

Apple Tart: Slice 1 cr more tart apples 
in a saucer, sweeten with white sugar and 
cover with a slice of bread, buttered on the 
under side. Plare in a moderate oven and 
when the bread is brown the apples should 
be done. 

Tried Many Times. 


E. B, 





As the ribbon cake recipe proved of so 
much value as to win a prize at a fair, I 
will give others that are also good and have 
been used time and time again. If one will 
use half lard and half butter for shorten- 
ing, the cake will be much finer grained. 

The following fruit cake if doubled or 
tripled in quantity will make a fine wed- 
ding cake. Sometime I may write you of 
a pretty country wedding where the bride- 
to-be made one from this recipe with her 
own hands. Take % cup butter, % cup su- 
gar and stir to a cream, add 2 eggs beaten, 
less than % cup molasses mixed with % tea- 
spoon soda to a foam, 2 cups flour, % cup 
milk, 1 teaspoon each of allspice, nutmeg, 
clove and cinnamon, 1 cup chopped raisins, 
1 cup currants, % cup citron well floured 
and added last. Bake one hour. When a 
large cake is made, let one person stir with 
the hand and another put in each thing in 
order. Extra quantity will need longer time 
to bake. Line the cake tin with a well- 
greased brown paper. Add a layer of the 
mixture, then a layer of citron. This meth- 
od will keep the citron from settling to the 
bottom. 

Snowball Cake: 
butter, stir to a 
and % teaspoon 
with 1 teaspoon 
whites of 3 eggs 


One cup sugar, % cup 
cream. Add % cup milk 
soda mixed, 2 cups flour 
cream tartar sifted in, 
beaten to a foam. Flavor 





A NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEY «0 BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bright’s 
Disease, Rheamatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Bladder 
Disorders, difficult or too frequent passing water, Dropsy, 
etc. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure is found 
in a new botanical discovery, the wonderful Kava-Kava 
Shrub, called by botanists the piper methysticum, from the 
Ganges -River, East India. It has the extraordinary 
record of 1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
on the Kidneys. and cures by draining out of the Blood 
the poisonous Uric Acid, Lithates, etc., which cause the 
disease. 

Rev. Join H. Watson, testifies in the New York World, 
that it has saved him from the edge of the grave when 
dying of Kidney disease and terrible suffering when pass- 
ing water. Mr. Calvin G. Bliss, North Brookfield, Mass., 
testifies to his cure of long standing Rheumatism. Mr. 
Jos. Whitten, of Wolfboro, N. H., at the age of eighty-five, 
writes of his cure of Dropsy and swelling of the feet, 
Kidney disorder and Urinary difficulty. 
including ‘Mrs. Cc. C. Fowler, Racktown, rd Mee 
Sarah Tharp, Montclair, Ind., also testify to its wonder- 
tul curative power in Kidney and allied disorders peculiar 
to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great Discov- 
ery for yourself, we will send you one Large Case b 
mail Free, only asking that when cured yourself you 
recommend it to others. It is a Sure Specific and cannot 
fail. Address The Church Kidney Cure Company, 641 
Fourth Ave., New York. 
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MUM. 
Money for 
Retired Ministers 


School teachers, or others seek- 
ing outdoor work. We offer good 
pay to the best agents, those of 
experience, and who can be relied 
upon for faithful work. We want 
good people, those with tact and 
energy, good address. 





A Large Commission 
for Every Subscriber 


—new or old—you get for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Saturday Evening Post —and 
$18,000, to be distributed among 
764 best agents at the end of 
the season. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
———ee 




































Everything you can think of in the drug line will be 
foundin our cataldgue. We guarantee tosaveyou 
from 15 to 75 percent on every one of the 

Fifteen Thousand Articles Listed. 
All standard and household remedies, pills, tablets, 
live stock, poultry preparatians, etc. 


Our Handsome Catalogue Free. 
with 1500 













able book of reference, and should be in_ every 
household, Secure a copy at once and keep it handy. 


HELLER CHEMICAL CO., "cticxco: rx. 


8. H. Evaxs, 1010 F st Wi ‘on,D.C, Ad- 
P vice as to patentability free. No attorney's 
fee until patent is allowed. Circular free. 


stom FAD ase 


If you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
Of course, a Complete Library 
ublications on Rural 

















m the world! And 
what we do not publish we will be glad to 


get for you! Our publications cover the 
Farm, » r Garden, 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine,Poul- 


ture, Vegetables, Forestry, Insect 
Pests, and Housekeeping 


in all their branches. All of them are b: 
pr 1 men, many of whom have world- 
wide reputations. 


Cata- 
FREE ~ me’ —- y* sent 
Tree of charge to a)l applying for the same. 


Vituspretea Catal 00 
a a 
’ ¥ inches, 50 I)l)ustrations, thorenghi) indexed 3 
oudeert, and containing Detailed oy of the best 
books on rural and home topics, sent for cents in rtamps~ 
which only pays the postage. 
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or add citron. Bake in a scalloped circular 
pan with a tube in the center. 

Liberty Cake: This is the finest 2-egg cake 
made. Beat the yolks of 2 eggs and 1 cup 
white sugar, bea®@ the whites stiff and add 
them, then beat again. Add % cup sweet 
milk und 3 tablespoons melted butter and 
1 teaspoon lemon extract. Stir well  to- 
gether. Add 1 cup flour before it is sifted, 
sift into this 1 rounded teaspoon baking 
powder, beat well and bake in a shallow 
pan. This will be thin, like sponge cake. 


Medi ver Sweets. 


MARY B, KEECH. 

Cough Candy: Soak 1 cup shredded slip- 
pery elm bark in 1 cup cold water for two 
hours. Half fill a cup with flaxseed and 
then fill the cup with cold water and let 
soak for two hours. Put 1% Ibs white su- 
gar into a granite iron kettle and strain the 
slippery elm and flaxseed water through 
a cloth into it. Place on the stove and 
boil until it begins to turn back to sugar. 
Stir constantly. Add 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice. Pour upon a shallow buttered pan 
and when nearly cold cut with a sharp 
buttered knife into squares about half an 
inch thick. Flaxseed is a mild laxative, 
which will prove beneficial in most cases 
of colds. 

Horehound Candy: Prepare a strong decoc- 
tion by boiling 1 large tablespoon fresh dried 
horehound leaves in % cup water, keep the 
kettle covered and simmer more than boil. 
Strain and add 1 pt sugar and 1 tablespoon 
vinegar, boil without stirring, test frequent- 
ly in cold water, and when it reaches that 
degree of hardness as to be brittle, pour 
out into buttered pans to cool. When near- 
ly cold, mark off into sticks or squares. 


One “All Kinds’? Cake. 


KENDALL PERRY. 











The following cake recipe recommends it- 
. self to every economy loving cook, for its 
saving in time, the small amount of dishes 
and cooking utensils used, and the variety 
of styles it can be made to serve. 

As a layer cake it is excellent. Take 1 
cup sugar and empty into stirring bowl. 
Whip together 2 eggs broken into a cup, fil 
up the cup with sweet cream and empty 
into stirring bowl. Add a pinch of salt, 1 
teaspoon essence lemon, and 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, stirred into flour enough to 
make a stiff batter. This will make three 
layers of good soft, rich cake. Use caramel, 
cocoanut or chocolate for filling and icing. 

Another way: Stir in a quart tin pan, us- 
ing the same recipe and adding 2 table- 
spoons caraway seeds. Bake in the tin pan 
you mixed it in, and use a thin pliable 
knife to draw around the edge when cut- 
ting. 

Into the same recipe stir 1 cup raisins, 1 
cup currants, % cup shredded citron and 
bake in a shallow square tin. Dust with 
cinnamon and powdered sugar, after strok- 
ing the surface with sweet cream before 
placing in the oven, and you have a “love 
feast fruit cake.’”’ Cut in squares when cold. 

For nut cake: Stir in 1cup chopped 
meats, either walnut, or hickory, and bake 
in a rovnd nan, reserving half a dozen 
whole Kerneis ww adorn tne top, after frost- 
ing with brown sugar frosting, which is 
made by boiling together 1 cup brown 
sugar, two tablespoons sweet cream and 1 
tabiespoon of butter. 

Again. vse for 4rop eakes, by mixing the 
same recipe a trifie stiffer, and add 1 cup 
cleaned seedless raisins. Wasn and dry the 
raisins and stir into the dough, drop iarge 
spoonfuls of dough in large flat pans, tak- 
ing care not to have the cakes touch one 
another. Six in one large pan are enough. 
When taken out of the oven, paint over, 
while warm, with the white of an egg well 
whipped, to which has been added a table- 
spoon of brown sugar. 

Any of these recipes can be made in 10 
minutes. Often before breakfast these drop 
cakes are made, and eaten fresh for 
breakfast. Our cook delights to bake by 
this recipe early in the day, and it is to her 
mind, whether company comes or not, a 
never failing standby. 

Lemon Pie—Filling: One cup sugar, 1 ta- 
blespoon butter, the yolks of 2 or 3 eggs, 
1 cup boiling water, the juice and grated 
rind of 1 lemon, 1 tablespoon cornstarch. 





Stir the cornstarch into the hot water, cook 
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until clear, then add butter and sugar. 
‘When creamy, push back on the range, and 
when nearly cool, add the lemon and beaten 
eggs. Fill the crust and cover it with a 
thick meringue. This is made of the whites 
of 3 eggs beaten very stiff, and still beating, 
add 3 tablespoons powdered sugar and 1 
teaspoon lemon juice. Spread evenly over 
the pie and place in a slow oven until it be- 
comes firm with a gold brown glaze. This 
last operation will require about 20 min- 
utes, as a meringue requires slow drying.— 
[Gytia. 





Egg Nog—To four persons, take 6 eggs, 
beat well, add % pt sweet milk, 2 table- 
spoons flour (or use cornstarch, if desired), 
also a pinch of salt and pepper, beat thor- 
oughly until all is well mixed together. Put 
a deep frying pan over fire, with a piece of 
butter in it about the size of a walnut, pour 
into pan when hot, and let it boil for about 
10 minutes. Stir gently until done. Serve 
while hot.—[Mrs J. W. Hanson. 


Sweet Potato Pudding—Mix much the 
same as for sweet potato pie, only I use 1 
or 2 tablespoons cornstarch or flour, and at 
most only 1 egg. Bake an inch or more 
deep, and slowly, like a custard. Eat cold, 
with cream if convenient.—[H. W. M. 





Good Cream Pie—Three pints new milk, 
1 egg. Let milk boil, then beat the yolks of 
2 eggs and melt 3 tablespoons corn starch 
and 1 cup sugar. Stir this in the milk, let 
boil and bake trust first, then flavor with 
lemon: Beat the whites for frosting, spread 
on the tops of pies and set in oven to brown. 
This makes three pies.—[R. A. Faulkner. 





Chinese Stew—Chop 2 cups cold cooked 
meat, beef, mutton or fowl, add 1 cup wa- 
ter 2 tablespoons butter, 1 chopped onion. 2 
small potatoes, sliced, and 1 cup corn, either 
canned or cut from the ear and cooked. 
In a separate dish cook 1 cup rice. When 
tender, put in a hot vegetable dish, hollow 
the center and turn in the stew. Serve at 
once.—[Lalia Mitchell. 





To Cook Parsnips—Scrape and cut in 
slices 2 medium sized parsnips and half a 
dozen roots of salsify. Put four thin slices 
of salt pork in a saucepan, over them lay 
1 Ib lean veal, add the vegetables, % cupful 
sweet milk and enough boiling water to 
nearly cover. Simmer quietly for two 
hours. Take the veal up on a hot platter, 
arrange the parsnips around it and serve 
with its own liquor.—[Lalia Mitchell. 


Velvet Sponge Cake—Two cups sugar, 6 
eggs (leaving out the whites of 3), 1 cup 
boiling water, 2% cups flour, inte which stir 
1 tablespoon baking powder before sifting. 
Beat the yolks a little. add the sugar and 
beat 15 munutes. Add the 3 - beaten 
whites and the cup of boiling water just be- 
fore the flour. Flavor. Bake in 3 layers, 
putting between them icing made by adding 
to the 3 beaten whites, 6 dessert spoons pul- 
verized sugar to each egg and flavoring. Do 
not beat too hard, as it makes the icing 
tough.—[Gytia. 





Molasses Cake—Two eggs, 1 cup butter- 
milk, 3 teaspoons saleratus, 1% cups mo- 
lasses, 1 cup sugar, spices, 6 cups flour, % 
cup lard, 1 cup fruit. — Mrs T. G. Hunt. 


Hard Times?—As the result of reading 
this journal, one young married lady of my 
acquaintance, who is thinking of remodel- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For Every Purpose for which a watch is 
valued—accurate time keeping, immunity 
from repairs, endurance, mechanical accu- 
racy and beauty of finish, Elgin watches 
seem to lead. It is their known supremacy 
in. these essential qualities that has won 
for Elgin watches the universal title of ‘‘the 
world’s standard.” During the third of a 
century of their manufacture over nine 
million perfected watches have emanated 
from the Elgin factory and found their 
way into the pockets and hearts of the 
people. There is no service, from the most 
trying requirements of the locomotive en- 
gineer to the dainty use of the lady in her 
boudoir, where an Elgin watch has not 
proved itself perfect in its adaptation. A 
booklet entitled “‘The Ways of a Watch” 
will be sent free to all who address the El- 
gin National Watch Co, Elgin, Ill. 














ing her home, is planning for the conven- 


fence of summer boarders. And truly, 
boarders will be hard to suit if her plans 
mature and they (the prospective boarders) 
are not pleased. Talk of hard times among 
the farmers! It has recently been my lot to 
visit at the homes of two young farmers, 
and while there one received a large sum 
of money as the result of part of his labor, 
while the other, shaking a check in the 
air, said: “This is the fourth one this month 
for the products of the farm.” And it really 
seems as if prosperity had come to stay.— 
[Aunt Nora. 





The future begs for our dollars, the past 
for our tears. It is unwise to give too much 
to beggars.—[E. 
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by either knitting for the 
trade or selling machines. 
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| homespun or factory yarns 
equal to hand kniiting, 
also all sizes of hosiery 
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Miss Patty’s Pitcher Party. 


MAY MYRTLB COOK, 





Miss Patty was the friend of the whole 
village, and when she went away last sum- 
mer and stayed three months, everybody 
missed her. And when it was heard that 
she was coming home, halr a dozen of the 
girls got together and planned for a party 
to be given her. The result of their plan- 
ning was that about 50 quaint invitations 
were sent out inviting the receivers there- 
of to be present on the date of the third 
night after Miss Patty’s return, at the larg- 
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in the place. 
be, of course, in honor of Miss Patty, and 
everyone was invited to bring her a pres- 


est house The party was to 


ent. Knowing Miss Patty’s one fad to be 
a delight in quaint and pretty pitchers, each 
person invited was asked to hunt out the 
quaintest, prettiest little pitcher possible 
and present it to the person honored. 

You may be sure that only sickness kept 
any of the guests from being present to 
welcome Miss Patty back to her home and 
great was her surprise upon being decoyed 
across to the friend’s house, to discover the 
honor that awaited her. Welcoming word 
and talk of things that had happened 
abroad and at home during the time of Miss 
Patty’s absence, took up a long time, then 
the pitchers were brought out. Some of 
the prettiest, oddest little milk jugs were 
among them, and a more delighted person 
than the astonished recipient would be hard 


to find. 
She tried to thank them but could nof, 
and trying, in broken word and tearful. 


smile, to express her thankfulness for th2 
love manifested toward her, she said: “I 
can only thank you by inviting you to come 
to my house often and use one of my treas- 
ures at the tea table.” 

Some child present discovered that there 
was something in one of the pitchers and 
told Miss Patty, and great was the merri- 
ment when it was discovered that a plump 
Chinese pincushion in the form of a frog 
had been stuffed into the pitcher. This 
was a surprise to all save the hostess, who 
had planned this for the amusement of all. 
In every pitcher was tucked something and 
the laughter and interest caused by the 
discovery tided over the awkward pause 
that would otherwise have ensued. The 
pitchers were of various sizes, from half a 
dozen tiny individual affairs to one large 
enough to hold a pint of milk or cream. 
The cabinet maker of the town then stepped 
forward and with a comic little speech, pre- 
sented Miss Patty with a pretty wall cab- 
inet that would hold several hundred pitch- 
ers, yet was arranged in such a manner 
that even 50 would give a good effect. As 
Miss Patty had many other choice bits of 
china, it was just the thing for the whole. 

Supper was served in the long dining 
room, and from a huge pail of cream at the 
head of the table, Miss Patty, as guest of 
honor, was instructed to furnish cream in 
one of her new pitchers to each guest pres- 
ent. And greatly she enjoyed doing so. Hot 
coffee was served first of all and great was 
the pleasure in using the new pitchers. A 
bountiful supper followed, and after the 
pleasant evening was past, all the younger 
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FUN FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


people turned out and escorted Miss Patty 
and the pitchers home. One of the boys 
promised to come over in the morning and 
put up the cabinet, and you may be sure 
the next day, that of arranging her treas- 
ures, was a delightful one to Miss Patty. 

As the years went on, each brought new 
and pretty bits of fancy china and glass 
to add to Miss Patty’s collection. Did any- 
one go to the city, she was sure to look 
about for something new for Miss Patty’s 
cabinet... One of the boys went out west 
and not long after came a queer little pitch- 
er said to have been found in an Indian 
grave. Most certainly it was of savage 
manufacture. The sailor boy who wan- 
dered to far countries did not forget when 
he came home, after years of travel, to 
bring home several pitchers of strange and 
beautiful design for dear ‘‘Aunt Patty.” 
And so it goes on, and Miss Patty’s pitcher 
party is likely to last while life endures, for 
her. Such a party would be something 
new for you young people, but I think it 
would bring to you fully as much pleasure 
as anything merely for your own enjoy- 
ment. Think of some dear friend, who is 
everybody’s friend as well, and plan for her 
joy a similar entertainment. Her hobby 
may not be for pitchers, but you know what 
it is, and will have no difficulty in pleasing 
the dear one. 


A Country Dinner. 


HELEN M, RICHARDSON. 








To successfully present this for an even- 
ing’s entertainment, the cards represent- 
ing the different courses should be neatly 
sketched by one possessing some artistic 
ability. There are 21 courses, and each 
course is represented upon a card by a pic- 
ture which shall call to mind a certain ar- 
ticle of food. 

The person in charge of the entertain- 
ment should see that everyone taking part 
is equipped with paper and pencil, and 
should instruct the players to write before 
each article guessed, a number correspond- 
ing fo that upon the card. Each person is 
allowed one minute in which to guess each 
course as it comes to him in turn. When 
the time has expired, a bell is struck to 
announce that the card must be passed on. 

When everyone has had a chance to 
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answers upon his list receives a prize, and 
the least successful guesser is remembered, 
also. Below is a part of the bill of fare, 
and a suggestion of the pictures to be 
traced upon the cards. 

Turkey, the map of Turkey. Dressing, a 
man in the act of dressing himself. Chops, 
aman chopping down a tree. Goose, a flat- 
iron. Sparerib, a bony horse. Sausage, a 
saw in one corner and a sprig of sage in 
another. Peas, a number of small and cap- 
ital P’s. Catsup, a row of cats upon the 
roof of a house. MHorse-radish, a horse in 
one corner ana a radish in another. Picca- 
lilli, a stalk of lilies and a girl in the act of 
picking one. Crackers, several firecrackers. 
Gems, a cluster of brilliants, Butter, a 
goat. Pie, a pile of type. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
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SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER, 


6. Dropped rhymes.—[R. R., Pa. 

The first line of each couplet ends with the 
name of a bird and the second line rhymes 
with the first. 

1. A nuisance is the noisy —— 

And every farmer tells you —. 
Cross and crabbed is the —— 

Yet we admire his plumage —. 

We like the plain and saucy — 
And often bid him come —, 

At dawn the song of the —— 

Is heard above old Rover’s —. 

Wise indeed is the round-faced — 
Yet brightest sunbeams make him —. 
We all admire the noble — 

And claim his likeness a tender —, 
While still we talk about the —— 
That yields its feathers tight and ——. 
A timid bird is the gentle — 

An emblem of purity and —, 

A bird of ill omen is the — 
Bringing fear to every poor —. 

. Some sportsmen shoot the timid —~ 

Repenting not upon the —. 

The music of the — 

Can thrill the heart and charm the —. 

. At noon we see the timid 

Has perched upon a broken —. 

. Within our homes the gay — 

Makes all the winter days so —. 

. We joy to see the happy —— 

Swift winging o’er the uelds of —. 
. Now at the brooklet — 

In plumage bright will water —. 
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She (tearfully): Henry, our engagement 
is at an end, and I wish to return to you 
everything you have ever given me. 





guess the 21 different dishes, the correct He (cheerily): Thanks, Blanche! You 
bill of fare is read by the hostess. The per- may begin at once with the kisses! 
son having the greatest number of correct They are married now. 

—— 





House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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A Winter Welcome. 


FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 
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Come home, and tell the joys and sorrows 
over, 
The old ones and the new; 
Come home again, dear wanderer and 
rover, 
There’s still a place for you. 


For oh, the fierce heart-hunger and the 
blight, 

If one were missing from our midst this 
ni 

We've made the old front room all bright 
and cozy, 


Just as it was of old; 
And in the ample fireplace, red and rosy, 
A pine log flouts the cold. 
And,-hark you, many another log as fair 
Is only waiting to be heaped up there! 


The dear hands and the kind hands, never 
weary, 
Have sped them well and true, 
To make the glad home places brave and 
cheery 
And tg and welcome you. 
And never once have they forgotten the 
way 
The touch of love restores an olden day. 
Come home, dear heart. Tonight no dis- 
tant byway 
Thy proud step shall allure. 
Clean-swept are all the farm-paths, from 
the highway 
Up to our very doo 
And on the threshold, with our hearts 
aglow 
And round the hearth,—-we wait, 
love you so. 


Companionship of Equality. 


ILLINOIS. 


who 





I have been an interested reader of Talks 
‘Around the Table for a long time. I grant 
‘Anti-Woman’s Rights Man that woman’s 
place has been such that dependence has 
become an instinct with her. But, with 
American biood coursing through her veins, 
with the American idea of the freedom and 
equality of all mankind stirring her thought 
and wi’ the opportunities offered by the 
American system of schools, woman has 
come to feel that she, too, has a life and 
a soul to develop. 

I do not plead for women’s colleges which 
train the minds of their students in such a 
way as to lead them to despise the work 
that is theirs to do, but I do stand for that 
education which helps a woman to see her 
responsib’ ‘ities and to meet them in an in- 
telligent, womanly way. I believe in the 
companionship of equality. Treat a woman 
as if she were a rational being, not made of 
either sugar or wax, and she will thank 
you for it. Talk to her in the kindly, cour- 
teous manner you do to a respected gen- 
tleman friend, and let me assure you that 
you will not gu away feeling that you have 
not been benefited. If this relation were 
striven for, much good would result. 

Does not the ivy twine about the oak that 
it may cover up the scars and add to the 
brightness of the forest? Does it not, by 
the beauty of its leaves and the healing 
of its tendrils, help to close the wounds 
which the storms have made? I 
am afraid Anti-Woman’s Rights Man 
has regarded the ivy as a par- 
asite, judging from the carrying out of his 
thought. It is not. Who gave to man the 
right to dictate to woman what her rights 
shall be? 


Talk Around the Table. 


Disgusted—Miss Idal, I was disgusted 
when I read yoyr letter (pardon my plain- 
ness), as I always am when I read of wo- 
men’s rights. I don’t think it is a woman’s 
right to vote or do any of those things 
which belong only to men. If a woman 
does her duty in the household and to her 
husband and children (if she has any), she 
will, as a general thing, have no time to 
talk politics or vote. Now I have given my 
sentiments, aS you gave yours, and I hope 
I have not offended.—[Miss Irving. 





“Why Shouldn’t Women?’—Miss Idal, I 


second your cheer, “Hurrah for the wo- 
men!” I, too, am a woman suffragist. Our 
forefathers objected to taxation without 
representation, and why shouldn’t the wo- 
men? They could vote just as intelligently 
as these uneducated gentlemen and the In- 
dians. I know that at least one-fourth of 
the voters of this precinct could, scarce- 





ly read and write. A great many say that 
the polls is an unfit place for a lady to be. 
I say a lady can command respect any- 
where and besides, that the polls can be 
made as descent a place as a church. Are 
any of the Tablers acquainted with the 
bird called the magpie? It is a large bird 
about the size of a parrot, having a black 
and white body and white wings and tail, 
while the head (which is rather large) is of 
a glossy black. It is quite a pretty bird, 
I think. I have heard that one can teach 
them to talk, and that they will learn as 
readily as a parrot, but I’m sure I don’t 
know how true it is, as I have never at- 
tempted to teach them.—[Oregon Sunshine, 





Unloved Little Creature!—Poor forlorn, 
neglected, unloved little creature! Inco G. 
Nito, I think, I really do think, I would 
have enticed that child to my home, and 
in the privacy of my own room beguiled 
her into receiving a bath and having her 
hair combed, standing, meanwhile, before 
a mirror. Then I would have drawn her 
to my side and kissed her—yes, I would. I 
would have entertained her for a half hour 
with Mother Goose stories, “hide the thim- 
ble,” rolling marbles or in any way to best 
please, given her a substantial lunch and 
sent her home with a toy and an invita- 
tion to come again. Now do not think I 
am hinting that you should have done this. 











THE HEALTH HABIT 


Just as Easy to o Form as Any Other. 


We do not deliberately form our pet hab- 
its, but they are unconsciously acquired and 
grow as we grow, and by the time we learn 
they are hurting us, we find them too strong 
to be easily broken. 

Then, why not form a good habit, a habit 
which will counteract the many bad ones, 
in other words, contract the unfashionable 
habit of being always well. 

The best health habit to get initio is to 
have and keep a vigorous stomach; if you 
have a healthy digestion you can drink 
your beloved coffee, smoke your favorite 
brand of tobacco, with little or no harm; 
the mischief begins when these things are 
forced upon the faithful stomach without 
any assistance. 

Form the habit of taking after meals 
some harmless but efficient digestive which 
will relieve the stomach of so much extra 
work. 

Nature furnishes us with such digestives 
and when they are combined in such a 
pleasant preparation as Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, they give the overworked stomach 
just the necessary assistance to secure per- 
fect digestion without any of the harmful 
effects of cathartics and similar drugs. 

The habit of taking Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets after meals is as necessary to the 
weak stomach as food itself, and indeed to 
get the benefit from food eaten, nothing 
better and certainly nothing safer can be 
used. 

Many families consider Stuart’s Tablets 
as essential in the house as knives and 
forks. 

They consist entirely of natural digestive 
principle without the effect or character- 
istics of drugs; they have no cathartic ac- 
tion, but simply go to work on the food 
eaten and digest it. 

Take into account your bad habits and 
the expense they entail and then invest 
fifty cents in a box of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets and. see if your digestion for the 
next month is not vastly improved. 

Ask the clerk in any drug store the name 
of the most successful and popular stomach 
remedy and he will say Stuart’s. 
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Are You Deaf?? P72 
All cases of DEAFNESS A HARD- HEARING 
@re now CURABLE by our new invention; only those born 
deaf are incurable. HEAD NOISES CEASE IMMEDIATELY. 

escribe your case. Puprpination and advice free, 
You can cure yourself at home at a nominal cost. 
596 La Salle Ave., 


International Aural Clinic, 3o25""chitieo. 





Sona Fide Guaranteed Salary 
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APPOINTING AGENTS! 
Some to travel, others for local work. Rapid promotion. New 
brilliant lines, hest plans, old-established house, ideal employ- 
ment. STAFF ORD PRESS CO., New Haven, Conn, 


THE DAHLIA 


By LAWRENCE K. PEACOCK. A practical treatise on 
the habits, characteristics, cultivation and history of the 
dahlia. A most important work for all who are interested 
in this beautiful flower. The descriptive list of all the 
best varieties is especially interesting. Copiously and 
elegantly illustrated. 8vo., paper. Postpaid, 30 cents 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


9RANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
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EBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, “the authentic, una; 
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) The handsomest 
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A perfect timekeeper and equal in appearance to 
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CHAIN 





With lady's size watch we send free a beautiful 50 inch lorg- 
nette chain, and with gent's size watch a handsome 12 inch 


7) gent’s vestchain. CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with your name and address and we will 
send the watch and chain to you by express for examination ; you examine them at the ex press office 
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The same results are obtained in widely 
different ways by different people, and if 
you could not look into the poor wild eyes 
without shuddering, I would not advise at- 
tempting caresses. I do not suppose that 
it lies in the imagination of most of us to 
conceive what we should have been like 
had we begun our lives alone and uncared 
for by a single human being, and I believe 
that the sense of being valued by somebody 
is inestimable in the making of character.— 
[Mary of Eth-Ger-Mo. 





Helping Hand—I am keeping house for 
my father, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that many things would be failures 
without a woman in them, therefore, I pre- 
sume farming would be a failure in some 
instances if the lady of the house did not 
lend a helping hand occasionally. Although 
I never helped much outside, when I did 
meet with a chance to drive a big farm 
team, it was my delight.—[Meadow Lark. 

Rooster Quails—Isaac K. Pullen, why did 
you not leave the eggs that were left in 
your quail’s nest for Mr Quail to care for? 
I am told that the rooster quails take as 
much care of the eggs and of the little ones 
as do the hens. Have been told that the 
little quails cannot be domesticated—that 
they will sicken and die if the mother or 
father quail is not with them. Tell us 
later on if yours are still alive.—[The Mil- 
ler’s Wife. 





Right Way of Living—Agitation, moral 
suasion and lecturing against. the liquor 
traffic don’t disturb the liquor men in the 
least. They only laugh and say, “Go ahead, 
we are all right. Liquor drinking, since 
1860 to the present time, has increased from 
four to 18 gallons per inhabitant, and during 
this time the temperance people have done 
all they could to suppress the traffic.” Can 
the American nation keep right on in this 
way, being half drunk and half sober? 
Instead of talking so much about love and 
marriage, let us talk about the right way 
of living,—how to preserve health so as to 
live to a good old age. If you bring up this 
subject as it should be, you will surely dis- 
card poisonous liquor.—[Uncle Old Man. 


A Rummage Sale—To be up to date, one 
must have a rummage sale. If you are in 
need of money for some worthy object, 
it will bring good returns and much fun 
besides. Ask your friends, neighbors, store- 
keepers, in fact everybody, to go into their 
attics and storerooms and find something 
to contribute to the sale. Men’s and wo- 
men’s partly worn clothing, books, house- 
hold utensils and pretty things find a ready 


sale. Arrange them in departments about 
the hall, the price marked on each arti- 
cle. Have young ladies and gentiemen for 


clerks. When the doors are opened, the 
rush begins, as on a bargain day at some 
store. Misfit overcoats go for $3, three 
gaudy neckties for a quarter, three ladies’ 
waists sell for $2.15. There is no end of 
amusing incidents, as when some young 
man carries off a derby hat too large for 
his head, or a pair of trousers made for 
an alderman. Another young man may try 
on boots too small and have to go limp- 
ing home to get them off, with his own 
shoes under his arm. Young ladies feel 
they have made a bargain when they pay 
three cents for a book on “How to Make 
Money,” or invest a dime in a “Twenti- 
eth Century Guide to Happiness.”’ The sale 
closes in an evening or is carried on for 
two days and evenings. At the end, the 
articles left are sold.at auction. We all 
know money is made at the country auc- 
tion.—_[E. B. 

Cakes for a Card Party—Some recently 
seen were cut the shape of the cards, and 
the clubs and spades were painted over the 
white frosting with chocolate. The hearts 
and diamonds were made of red _ sugar 
sand, the same way, and they looked very 
pretty, as well as appropriate for the oc- 
casion. The booby prize was a red cake, 
baked heart shape and broken in twain. 
The recipient remarked, “It is just like 
my own heart now.”—[Marion McConkey. 





“Mrs Jack’—Greeting to all around the 


Table! How time flies! It has been a long 
time since I sat with you at the Table 
and helped discuss birds, fish, books, fash- 
ions, and how gentlemen should part their 
hair. But the most of us have to scramble 
so hard to solve the bread and butter prob- 
Jem, that there is not sufficient time left 


- , 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


to grapple the equally important problem 
of feeding the mind, and oh! how often 
are we debarred from the latter by our 
environments. Especially is this so if one 
happens to be mated to one who has no 
thought above having a place to sleep and 
eat in. Home should be the most sacred, 
beautiful spot on earth, but one cannot 
make it so alone. Silas Q. Croker, here 
is my hand,—you express my sentiments 
exactly. Yes, and John Graves is all right, 
too. Chatterbox, where are you? Move 
that a vote be taken that her hero be sent 
back to Porto Rico as a punishment for 
keeping her from the Table so long. Who 
will second the motion? Jack, I am g.iad 
that you are not lonesome. If either one of 
my sons were away from home, as you ap- 
parently seem to be, I should be lonesome 
for them, and I think they would sometimes 
long to see their mother. You looked lone- 
some in the picture, hence I suggested a 


Mrs Jack to bear you company. Vermont 
Greenhorn, I have read your letters with 
profit and pleasure. Can any of the Ta- 


blers tell me where I can get celluloid flow- 
ers and ornaments, such as are used on 
photo albums.—[Mirror. 





“The streets were so crooked,” said the 
traveler, “that every time I went for a walk 
I met myself coming back.” 
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OULD you _ rather buy 
lamp-chimneys, one a 
week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 7 
Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn’t good for his business. 





Our “ Index’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of himaey for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
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Affection 


Exhales from children as fragrance from 





flowers. The little lips are always puck- 
ered to give or take akiss. In homes 
where there are children, love reaches 
its fairest and sweetest proportions. In 
childless homes the kiss of wife and 
husband grows formal, and presently is 
neglected ; the springs of love in th 
heart become choked for want. of use 
and exercise. Childlessness is a great 
sorrow to many women. It is like a 
curse from Nature, who bids all crea- 
tures to be fruitful. It is not a curse 
but a misfortune. Often the conditions 
which cause childlessness are removable. 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription has 
brought joy to many a woman by giving 
her the happiness of motherhood. It 
gives to the womanly organs vigor and 
vitality, removes local obstructions, and 
practically does away with the pains and 
pangs of maternity. ea 

There is no alcohol or narcotic in “ Fa- 
vorite Prescription.” 

I have never written you how grateful Iam 
to you for your help in securing good health 
and one of the sweetest, Cearest, thirteen pound 

irls that eyer came into a home,’ writes Mrs, 

. Vastine, of 647 South Liberty St., Galesburg, 
Ill. {took six bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription, four of the ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery,’ and four vials of ‘Pleasant Pellets.’ 
Before I had taken four bottles of the ‘ Favorite 
Prescription’ I was a new woman. I cannot 
make pen describe my heart-felt gratitude.” 


To keep the bowels regular use Dr. 
Pierce’s P t Pellets, 


Address Maczetu, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
$3 a HEAVY RAINCOAT 
& Men’s Recular $10.00 
Heavy Weight Black a Tricot 
aterproof Double KLreasted 


BOX RAINCOAT AND MACKINTOSHES 
OLOSING OUT AT $3.95, 
aged height and weight, state num- 

r of inches around y at 
taken over vest, under coat, close u 
under arms, and we willsend you 
coat by express C. O. D., subject to 
examination. Examine and try it on 
atyour express office, aud if found 
exactly as represen . the most 
wonderful value you ever saw or 
heard of, and equal to any water- 
proof coat you can buy for $10.00, pay 
the express agent our $3.95 and express 
special offer’price... [=> charges. 

THIS MACKINTOSH 
is the latest 1901 beyie, Casy NHtling, 
made from an extra oy heavy weight 
; Tyler Imported Dark Waterproof Mackin- 

tosh Cloth, either black or blue, one 
of the finest heavy wool waterproof fabrics on the market. 
Has an extra quality fancy plaid waterproof lining, made 
in the latest BOX COAT STYLE, as illu-trated, double 
stitched throughout, velvet collar, ventilated arm holes, 
is suitable for both rain or overcoat, aranteed the 
greatest value ever known. FOR FRKE CLOTH SAMPLES 
OF MEN’S MACKINTOSHES, write for SAMPLE BOOK No. 83K. 
*9 Cc 


address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREE RUPTURE CURE! 


If ruptured write to Dr. W. S. Rice, 4§ Main St., Adams, 
N. Y., and he will send free a trial of his wonderful 
method. Whether skeptical or not get this free method 
and try the remarkable invention that cures without 
pain, danger, operationor detention from work. Write 
to-day. on’t wait. 














Absolutely cured, Nevertoreturn, 
A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
“een OT -£.M.Botot. Box 690, Augusta,Ma 








COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 corencer ees Cieveianaso. 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY 


And Home Decoration 


By JosepH H. BATTyY, taxidermist for the government 
surveys and many colleges and museums in the United 
States. A complete as well as authentic work on a 
—giving in detail full directions for collecting an 
mounting animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and general 
objects of natural history. 125 illustrations, Cloth. 12me, 
Postpaid. 00 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 











FREE. 


We give away Watches 
@\ Pins, Skates, Steam Engines, Dolls, Footballs, Cameras, Tel 
6) and many other valuable articles shown in our Premium List. 


Take your choice of any gecadem shown here, 


ngs, Bracelets, Hat 
€scopes, | 


All you have to do to get these presents is to sell f 


our handsomegold p 


lated Stick Pins,set with tichly fF 


colored stones. Write today and we will send you 


18 Scarf Pins to sell at roc. each. 
us, select your premium and we will sen 


teturn mail. Send no money. 


Return the $1.80 to 
it by 
We trust you. 


HAYDEN —— co., 


Main Street, - 





ttleboro. Mass. 
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The Home Dressmaker. 


594 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 





LA , 
DRESSING 6 “SROgUE. 


inch ‘bust. Bis dress ny | 





the same shade. e 


8150—GIRLS’ DRESS. 
undersleeves are of white & 8, ears. 
China silk. Dainty 

ing sacques in this mode 


a a: 
annel, albatross, henri- 
etta or eiderdown. The and silk cord. Or, if a 


es ma be 6 
with ribbon and. the desired, gold cord 
fronts worn loose if so buttons may be stylish- 
desired. ly applied. 


or cheviot is 


finished 
S propriate for the m de, 
for ste. yy wit bons = 2 an eames, 
A passe’ . 
zibeline, broad or ribbon for decoration. 


Indies” cloth is a sqgeeye> 
ate for this mode. 





8149—LITTLE nove 


TROUSERS 8145—LADIES’ RUS- 
WAIST. 2, 4 and 6 SIAN sore. 32, 4, 
ears. Trousers of this d 40-inch bust. 
nd may be made from * gg serge, cash- 
diagonal, cheviot, serge mere, henrietta, covert 
or tw plain, or ladies” .. a... 
mixed, 's ipod or smart wais 
checked varieties, and mode with com velvet 


or stitched cloth bands 
for decoration. 


worn with coat to match 
or correspond. 





8118—LADIES’ Y 
0 an 
42-inch bust. ‘The illus- 
tration shows a model in 
Persian lamb, with black 
The 
with 
Rele blue brocade. This 
es: 


ET. 32, 34, 36, 38, 4 


bear 
oat is 


trimmings. 
lined 


in 

wool scloth, with plush 

collar, revers and cuffs, 
cloth may be 

th trimmings of 


or hea 
used, 
velvet or fur. 





8107—BOYS’ 
yin BOSOM. 
0, 12, 14 and is’ ‘estas’ 
Bharte irts in this style may 
be developed in madras, 


cuIRT 


le or gingham, col- 
ored or white, with col- 
lars and cuffs to match. 
Or the shirt may 
colored and the cuffs 
white. 


Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 


each pattern. 
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eV? ES’ FAN- 
CY WAIST.  7871—LA- 
DIES’ FIVE-GORED 
SKIRT. Waist, 32, 3, 
36, 38, 40-inch bust. ‘Skirt; 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 
36-inch waist. This ‘cos- 
tume is developed in 
mauve Venetian com- 
bined with violet velvet 
and braided ivory satin. 
Broad or ladies’ cloth, 
zibeline, poplin, crepe- 
line, camel’s hair, serge 
or covert are appropriate 
for this mode, and ma 
combin 


















panne, 
ersian embroideries, 
velvet, silk or satin. 


8103—CHiLD’S DOU- 
BLS, BREASTED Box 
2, 6, 8 and 10 


ay Smart coats in 
his mode may be de- 
ag in melton, ker- 

beaver or cloaking, 
and finished with ma- 
chine stitching or cloth 
bands. The collars are 
lined with blue. 





“No, I never take the newspaper home. 
I’ve got a family of grown-up daughters, 


you know.” 


“Papers too full of crime?’’ 
“No; too full of bargain sales.”’ 


The Philadelphian: Isn’t the mud on this 
atreet a trifle deep? 

Chicagoan (proudly): 
deepest mud on any paved street in the 


world! 





$5°A “ EASY 


—.. ing a selling Prof. Gray’s 

Machines. Plates Watches, Jeweiry, 

pete Bicycles and ali metal goods, 

= No experience. Heavy plate. Modern 
g , f methods. 

~S 3 ony inf outfits, all sizes. Guaranteed. Only out- 

= Fo I i fits complete, all tools, lathes, materials, 

: -» ready for work. you 

i ie art, furnish secrets and formulas 
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Won im 
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y- Pamonblet, samples. ete., 
D. GRAY ‘a co. Plating Works, C. 





Deep? 


FOR ALL WILLING TO WORK 
a t — Nickel, Meta} 


home or traveling, waking 


We do plating, manufacture 









We teach 


FREE. 
CINNATI, O. 


It is the 








our address 
= we re wil showyon 
u — —— make 835 day 


furnish the y and teach you mg So wen in 
the hae med where ad pee. Send us Fon address and we will 





tee a clear profit 





Bt tor ov eve pp A ‘s ae absolutely jure. 


MANUFACTURING 


Write at once. 


re 580, Detroit, Mich. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Consumption, Bronchitis and Bronchial 
Asthma. 





DISEASES WHICH CAUSE ALMOST AS MANY 
DEATHS AS CONSUMPTION-—-FROM DE ROBERT 
HUNTER’S LECTURES ON LUNG DISEASES, 


A cold settling on the chest or grippe 
that goes down to the lungs produces bron- 
chitis, and when it has continued for sev- 
eral months it becomes chrenic bronchitis. 

There is at first only a trifling cough in 
the morning with slight chilly feelings, fol- 
lowed by a sense of feverishness toward 
evening. Walking rapidly or going up- 
stairs cause shortness of breath with a 
general sense of tightness and oppression 
in the chest. 

As the disease advances the patient be- 
gins to raise yellow or greenish-yellow mat- 
ter; has hectic fever and night-sweats and 
loses in flesh and strength. From this 
point, unless arrested by treatment, it goes 
on rapidly, soon exhausts the vitality and 
causes death with symptoms closely re- 
sembling consumption and yet not con- 
sumption at all. 

By careful observation extending through 
many years, I am confident that fully two- 
fifths of all the deaths charged to consump- 
tien are really deaths by consumptive bron- 
chitis. On examining the sputum and the 
tissue of the lungs in these cases we find 
neither tubercle nor the bacilli germs that 
are always present in true consumption. 

This is a most important fact, for bron- 
chitis is much easier to cure than con- 
sumption, every case being curable if prop- 
erly treated. It is only a seated chronic in- 
flammation of the mucous lining of the air 
tubes, and at the worst is as certainly cur- 
able in the lungs as such inflammation in 
any other part of the body. 

Consumptive bronchitis is not curable by 
medicine given by the stomach, nor. by 
those hypodermically injected, for they 
never reach its seat. It is only by the di- 
rect application of medicines to the lining 
of the bronchial tubes in the lungs that 
cure is ever effected. The disease is not 
in the stomach, nor in the blood, but in the 
lining of the lungs, and there the remedy 
must be applied. 

Notning but a direct application of heal- 

ing medicines, antiseptics and germicides 
to the very seat of the disease will effect 
the cure of this or any other lung case and 
they can beapplied only by inhaling 
them in a gaseous state. The lungs con- 
stitute an air cavity, and can be reached 
medicinally only by medicated air. This 
treatment was, discovered, perfected and 
first successfully applied by me. It is the 
only natural, scientific and commonsense 
treatment ever applied for the cure of bron- 
chial and consumptive diseases. If it fails, 
nothing else could possibly succeed. But 
it never does fail, unless mortal injury to 
the lung structures has taken place before 
it is applied. 
. In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, it is neces- 
sary to mention this paper and address Dr 
Robert Hunter Association, 117 West 45th 
street, New York. 
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* vassers for the “* AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and 
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Human Sorrow. 
MOBES TEGGART. 





The patient sorrow that refines 
And purifies the human soul, 
Is evidence, whate’er the signs, 
That sorrow ’tis that. makes -us whole. 





A Family Postoffice—iIn these days of 


much letter writing, every family of goodly 
size should have some arrangement like 
the following for the sake of convenience. 
In some handy place have a box with a 
cover (a small cigar box does very well), 
and to this box some member of the family, 
presumably its head, should make a con- 
tinual loan of $1, the money to be invested 
in stamps of the most used denominations 
and also some postal cards. Members of 
the family now purchase their stamps from 
this box, dropping in the coin and taking 
out the stamps. When the stamp supply 
runs low, any member who may be going 
to the postoffice takes the accumulated coin 
and invests it again in stamps. Stamps, 
cards and coin in the box always amount to 
$1. Through neglect there will sometimes 
be a shortage, which some one must make 
good, but once the custom is established, 
this need occur but very seldom, and the 
arrangement will prove a great convenience. 
An adjunct to this is a cage or rack to 
receive all letters or packages ready for 
the mails, and from which they are taken 
without further inquiry by the first one 
who will pass by the postoffice or a mail 
box.—[J. M. 8. 





Boys in Household Duties—It is my 
theory that boys should be taught house- 
work, mending and a little sewing, but my 
practice falls short of my theory. My eld- 
est boy is busy at school, or on the road 
there and back, from 8 a m to 4.30 p m, and, 
with some studying and some barn chores, 
he has little time for the house. Still, he 
can wash and wipe dishes and do a good 
many little things. My next boy, seven 
years old, does not go to school, studying 
at home, and is really a great help about 
the house, though he cannot sew. He 
sweeps, makes beds, wipes the most fragile 
glass and china, washes windows, peels po- 
tatoes, pares apples, and is fully as capa- 
ble as his 10-year-old sister. Whether the 
younger boys will do as well, remains to be 
proved. An aunt, with three boys, taught 
them to mend stockings and sew on but- 
tons, and one afternoon a week was given 
up to a “mending bee,’’ the boys and their 
mother taking turns in reading aloud. i 
spent one summer with them, and the books 
were so enjoyable that the mending lost its 
terrors. A good many-mothers could easily 
do the same, by a little planning, to the 
future comfort of themselves and their sons. 
[H. W. M. 





Good Patterns—The patterns advertised 


in this paper are excellent if the directions 
are carefully followed, and are so cheap 
that anyone can afford to have them, or 
a good dressmaker can take the measure 
and cut one that will fit nicely. One of the 
best patterns I have ever had was. ob- 
tained by taking an old bodice that fitted 
perfectly, and cutting each piece as close 
to the seam as possible. They were then 
pressed smooth with a hot iron, and a pat- 
tern cut by them, allowing for the seams. 
I have never found anything more useful 
than a. plain waist pattern for the little 
girls, which may be depended upon to fit 
without alteration. It has two seams, one 
under the arms and the other on the shoul- 
ders, and afl their dresses are cut with 
this as a basis, for the modes are so easily 
varied that several dresses may be made 
by it. yet be very different in appearance. 
If the dress is a woolen one the lining is cut 
like the pattern and the material arranged 
on it in any shape preferred. A yoke dress 
of wash goods is cut by turning the upper 
part of the pattern down in a square or 
pointed shape and cutting the goods by it, 
the lower part is cut like the pattern under 
the arms, and the proper amount of full- 
ness allowed in front. When I wish _ to 
make a dress quickly it is often cut and 
sewed together without trying it on, and 
it always looks well. Those who have 
worked for an hour or two to fit a dress on 


a child will appreciate the saving) of time 


and worry.-—[E._ J. ¢ 





“Mother,” said a thoughtfal Boston child, 
“is Philadelphia older than Boston?” “Of 
course -not, my.son. The first. settlement 
was made in -Charlestown in 1630, while 
William Penn did not arrive on the site of 


ad ’ 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Philadelphia until fifty-two years later.” | 
“That was always my impression, mother; 

but how is it that Philadelphia is mentioned | 
in the Bible, while Boston is not?’ 


Guide (referring to Egyptian pyramids): | 
It took hundreds of years to build them. | 
O’Brien (the wealthy contractor): Thin it | 
wor a gover’mint job—eh? | 

“I shouldn’ be surprised if I done sold dat 
mule aftuh all,’’ remarked Uncle Rasberry. 

“Is you got any offers?” 

“No; but I’s gwinter git one purty soon. 
Deacon Thompson stops hyuh every yuthuh 
day an’ was’es half an hour tellin’ me ’bout 
whut a no 'count animal it is. An’ de dea- 
con doesn’ put in his time wifout’n he’s got 
an object.” 





Friend: I suppose the baby is fond of 
you? 
Papa: Fond of me? Why, he sleeps all 


day when I’m not at. home and “stays 
awake all night just to enjoy my society! 


Johnny: I was next to the head of my 
class to-day. 
Father: Good. How did it happen? 


Johnny: We was standing in a circle. 





Cassidy: Wudn’t yez loike t’ live on a 
farrm, Pat? 
Casey: Oh, ut’s th’ only way t’ live! Ef 


they only hod illivated roads, cablecarrs, 
plinty of saloons, concert kLalls, tinimint 
houses, dirt, noise and polacemin on a 
farrm, Oid move onto a farrm to-morrow. 











WHY MRS. PINKHAM 


Is Able to Help Sick Women 
When Doctors Fail. 


How gladly would men fly to wo- 
man’s aid did they but understand a 
woman’s feelings, trials, sensibilities, 
and peculiar organic disturbances. 

Those things are known only to 





women, and the aid a man would give 
is not at his command. 
To treat a case properly it is neces- 
sary to know all about it, and full 
information, many times, cannot be 
given by a woman to her family phy: 





Mrs. G. H. CHAPPELL. 


sician. She cannot bring herself to 
tell everything, and the physician is 
at a constant disadvantage. This is 
why, for the past twenty-five years, 
thousands of women have been con- 
fiding their troubles to Mrs. Pinkham, 
and whose advice has brought happi- 
ness and health to countless women in 
the United States. 

Mrs. Chappell, of Grant Park, IL, 
whose portrait we publish, advises all 
suffering women to seek Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s advice and use Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, as they 
cured her ofinflammation of the ovaries 
and womb ; she, therefore, speaks from 
knowledge, and her experience ought 
to give others confidence. Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s address. is Lynn, Mass., and her 
advice is absolutely free. 





Elgin Watches 


measure the flight of time with un 


if Perfectly adapted to 

sr the rougher usage of the mechanic 
and the garmer as well as the gentler 
handling of the lady of fashion. They 
come in various sizes and patterns to 
suit everyone. Sold by J Swolees every- 


— As in Watch gaa, hes the 
n” engrav 
—fully guarantesd. Sree . 


Send for free booklet. 


# erring accuracy. 
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Fitting WATER- 
poor sh SKIRT AND RT AND GAPE by express, 


You can pew My ona try iton 
at your express office, and 
found the most stylish water- 
prect a Bything saw, | 
— of any you cou 
have made at three times our 
price, superior to wate; f suits that 
sell po ar «es at $6.00 fa 810,00, then 
pay the express ot OUR SPECIAL 
0 R PRICE FOR coM- 
= PLETE SKIRT AND CAPE, 
and express charges. THESE suits 
are made from an extra q 


liy waterproof pon hw 
mackintosh cloth, in black or 
navy blue, lined with extra qual- 


ity plaid waterproof lining. 
Cape is lined with an extra quality 
waterproof lining, made with 
donble cape, velvet collar, extra well finished throughout. 
Skirt—Latest style, adjustable at waist, buttons down either side, 
extra quailty plaid waterproof lining. Sizes to fit a ~~aist from 
22 to 8 inches. Buttons concealed by deep fly. Can be 
worn in place of or over an ordinary skirt. A @2.95 
fashionable suit for rainy, monty, and siqoey, yenther 
, 


such as was never before offered. Cape pa a ae 8 
only, $1.50. For free cloth sampler of wre mackine 
toshes, write for sample x & No. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & co. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WOMAN 


ANY ese: 


even in leisure hours can engag - R FF honorable, pleas- 
ant, and profitable business whl ” A in returns of 


$5 O MONTH 


or more. The work we offer is canvassing for 


“SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD” 


Introduced by BisHor Joun H. VINCENT, D. D., Chan- 
cellor of Chautauqua University. Itis a book ‘of "Bible 
Stories such as a mother tells her children. The ve 
name sells the book. Free particulars sent to 
mentioning this paper. Write quick to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Agents’ Dept.) 
62 Lafayette Place, New York City | 


HOUSE PLANTS 


How To Succeed With Them. 


By Lizzie PaGE HILLHOUSE. This book has been 
written by a woman for the thousands of women who 
have no conservatory or greenhou ana@ are compelled 
to grow their plants in their home. e author has k 
eenetiy within the lines of her pers: experience, an 
describes the treatment only of those plants which can be 
gene sucecentully a ~ ng rooms, 220 pages, om 

lustrated, cloth ‘ostpai 81 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New Yorks 
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INCHESTE 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 


“‘New Rival,’’ “‘Leader,”’ and “Repeater”’ 


Insist upon having them, take no others and you will get the best shells that money can buy. 
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‘TILE L = D R Al N WN D is the eqrlicst, gasiest worked and most oat pro 
duct tive lan: By using tile you get Tid of the 

= best results" in agriculture. pat the aires the aol 
DRAIN TILE s meets every requirement. Make also Sewer Pipe, 
ire Bae 


ON, 40 Third Ave. Albany, N. 
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Stevens 
Ideal Rifle. 


No. 44. 


Price Only $10.00. 


Made in all the standard cali- 
bers both Rim and Center Fire. 
Weight about 7 pounds. Stand- 
ard barrel for rim fire cartridges, 
24 inches. .. For center-fire cart- 
ridges, 26 inches. 

If these rifles are not carried in stock 


by your dealer, send price and we will 
send it to you express prepaid. 


Send stamp for catalog describing com- 
plete line and containing valuable in- 
formation to shooters. 


THE J, STEVENS ARMS AND TooL Co, 
P.0. Box 497 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 














The Gold Water Paint 


Mf astenett oo “+ y~ 


Anyone can appl: ao we 
wieon, insta and ott” Wate tn wr ter 
tinta, Ask wet - - L- ~ 

etc. 


The Alden Speare ufo Sane Co., 100 Willtam bendy York, 
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= HANDY MAN 
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FR, TOOLS YOU 
\, NEED. 


BRAND NEW STEEL ROOFING & 


ae Seles, sheets either flat, 
ot y crim 


corrugated 0: 
Price per aquase Be 10x10 feet 1. 

or 100 square fee 

No other tool than a hatchet or ey is re- J 


quired to lay this roofing. We furnish FREE 

with each order sufficient paint to cover, and 

—_ tolayit. Write for pxee® — ue No. Bb. 
eneral merchandice boughs iru a at 

Sia RIFF’S and nr ae e 8 

“Our Prices are O zg - F of io. ” 


West Sth QHQUSS WRECKING Co. 
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WELL sux 


DRILLING 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 


Machines 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 











BULBS 4x2 
‘wm PLANT 


By C. L. ALLEN. A complete history, description, 
methods of pro tion and i directions for the. suc- 
cessful culture of bulbs in the garden, dwelling or green- 
peaee. a, illustrations which embellish this this work’ have 

wn from nature, and have been engraved es- 
ania for this book. 6 cultural wy ang plain- 

gered, penctions and to the pan. — 5 0. “s 


Gatat logne Free of this and many other publications. 
RA E JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 











Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
umps, iron and wood working machinery, shaft- 
ng, pulleys, belting and mill supplies. Prices 

lowest. We can save you money. rite to us. 


HARRIS MACHINERY CoO., 
1008 Washington Ave, Minneapolis, Minn. 


= SPECIAL PRICES ». Daye 


Guarantee 
a oo Gcnbination oy 


mY OSGOOD 1i5..<% 


Getaloe Hees Write now. BINCHAMTON,N.Y. 
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Cheaper than wood. Special prices to Churches and Cem. 
eteries. Strong, Durable and Cheap. Catalogue free, 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO., Box B, Winchester, Indiana. 








NO RATCHETS TO LOOSEN 


if you use vege Coiled Steel Goring oe Fence. 
B. BOBERTSON, Rece' 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





THE NEW ECG FARM. 


Poultry Keeping for Profit by 
20th Century Methods. 


A Practical, Reliable Manual Upon Producing 
Eggs and Poultry for Market as a Profitable 
Business Enterprise, Either by Itself or Con- 
nected with Other Branches of Agriculture. 


By H. H. STODDARD, for twenty years editor Poultry 
World; author of An Egg Farm; of books upon the Breeds; 
How to Feed Fowls, Etc., Etc. 


The author has conducted gon poultry farms both East 
and West and is familiar with conditions in all parts of 
the country. He compares the best locations for tha 
business. ‘ells how to build the houses for layers, breeders, 
sitters or chicks, adapted to the colony system, the yard 
system, and other methods. How to feed and manage. 
ow to breed and select. Choice of breeds and crosses. 
Management for mild or severe climates. How to feed 
fowls, and keep them at exereise without hard work. 
How to manage hundreds of sitters with little labor, 
how to raise brooder chicks, and keep them alive and 
growing. Essentials of duck raising, and how to insure 
owth and fertility. Various styles of incubators and 
Erooders are described, and their merits compared. 
rections for an inqubator cellar. Best methods of heating 
and of ventilating brooders. 
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e fonarkanie new jober-coving devices alone render 
it an epoch-makin 
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